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CHAPTER IV. 
TRANSMIGRATION. 


Proud Miss Hartley had been 
somewhat taken aback, not to say 
shocked, when, true to her rash 
promise, she found herself early 
the following morning at the en- 
trance of that miserable slum known 
as St. Giles’s-passage. 

She had driven over in a cab, 
intending to bring the whole party 
away with her; but she felt almost 
ashamed to let the cabman see 
the house to which she was going, 
and congratulated herself on the 
prudent foresight which had prompt- 
ed her to leave her own brougham 
and coachman at home, and her 
people in ignorance of her destina- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Day knew her 
eccentricities too well to heed or 
wonder at anything she might 
choose to do; but Johns, the 
coachman, was jobbed from the 
livery-stable with the carriage and 
horse; and Miss Hartley never 
forgot that a stranger would be 
likely to view her proceedings less 
leniently than her own trusty ser- 
vitors. Theoretically Miss Hartley 
gloried in defying the whole world, 
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and yet she shrank from being mis- 
judged or ridiculed by her groom. 

When she had wearily toiled to 
the top of the steep grimy staircase, 
she paused for breath on the land- 
ing outside the door of the attic, 
to which she had been directed ; 
and, for the first time, her heart 
was filled with misgivings anent 
her hitherto tempting enterprise. 

What manner of girl was this 
who seemed so gentle and fair, 
and yet contented herself with 
so poverty-stricken, so mean a 
habitation? What could have 
happened to a gentlewoman to 
bring her to this miserable pass ? 
Had she no decent friends? Were 
there no relatives of her late hus- 
band who could have procured her 
more suitable shelter, some fitter 
lodging, than this ? 

Mrs. Day’s report on the attic 
in which she found Patty crooning 
to the baby by the spluttering 
light of a ‘farthing dip’ had not 
sounded encouraging; but Miss 
Hartley (making due allowance for 
the fastidiousness of her ‘ pampered 
maid’) had paid scant attention to 
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the depreciating account she gave 
of her inquisitorial visit. 

Now, as Diana stood irresolute 
before the closed door, she posi- 
tively shrank from opening it; 
poverty in its unromantic aspect 
was loathsome, revolting, to this 
highly -imaginative, sensitive wo- 
man. Themere sight of Margherita’s 
patched gown and worn boots had 
filled her with disgust yesterday ; 
but then the pauper attire had 
chiefly struck her as incongruous 
amid the luxurious surroundings of 
her own wealthy home. The con- 
trast, startling as it was, had thrown 
a glamour of romance over those 
rags which was heightened by the 
beauty and refinement of their 
wearer. 

Now, however, matters were 
very different. On the other side 
of that door there would be no 
fictitious glimmer of unreality to 
throw sad poverty into attractive 
relief. All would be squalid, mean, 
revolting. How could decent peo- 
ple live in such hovels ? 

What could have prompted her 
(Miss Hartley) to: the quixotic 
enterprise of hunting out this pau- 
per family, of volunteering to carry 
the strange trio away to a fashion- 
able district ? 

She had actually undertaken to 
find board and lodging for the 
Irish slavy and the squalling child 
in her immediate vicinity. And 
this was the most astounding re- 
flection of all at this prosaic mo- 
ment—she had positively been so 
far carried beyond the bounds of 
prudence as to offer the street- 
singer the shelter of her own refined 
home. So intense was the revul- 
sion of Diana’s overwrought feel- 
ing, as she realised the extent of 
what now seemed folly, that poor 
Olga’s future hung trembling in- 
deed in the balance of her would- 
be patroness’s indecision. 

She, poor girl, was fortunately 
as unconscious of the lingering 
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footstep outside her door as she 
was of the battle against her own 
rash impulse that raged in Miss 
Hartley’s mind, and stayed her 
hand even as she lifted it intend- 
ing to turn the handle. 

‘“ Meine Ruh! ist hin—meine 
Herz ist schwer.” No, O no, 
baby mine, bavy mine! Our trou- 
ble is over, darling ; mother will 
work ; mother will sing to the 
world—sing aloud, gay bright 
songs. That will please people, 
and make them pay ; pay money 
to buy pretty, pretty clothes for 
baby mine, baby mine ! 

Margherita’s melodious voice 
smites on Miss Hartley's ear re- 
assuringly, tempting her to enter at 
once, and not waste any more time 
in unworthy vacillation. 

‘Lor, ma’am, I am sure I hum- 
bly axes your ladyship’s pardon,’ 
cried Patty, suddenly opening the 
attic-door, and beholding the hand- 
somely-dressed lady who was wait- 
ing on the threshold. 

Her irresolution was over. The 
sudden hardness that possessed 
her had melted under the subtle in- 
fluence of Margherita’s recitative to 
her baby, as a thin crust of ice dis- 
solves beneath the warming rays of 
bright spring sunshine. 

Miss Hartley, with a gracious 
inclination of her proud head, en- 
tered the attic, and was agreeably 
surprised by what she saw there ; 
poverty was evident, but cleanli- 
ness more so. A large bed, a deal 
table, a wooden chair, and three- 
legged washhand-stand completed 
the furniture. There were neither 
carpet, curtains, nor tablecloth ; 
but the window was bright, sun- 
beams danced on the wall, table 
and floor were scrubbed by one 
who evidently was an adept in the 
art of scrubbing. 

Margherita, her baby on her 
arm, rose to meet her guest with 
that first duty of hospitality—an 
eager smiling welcome. 
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‘How glad I am to see you! 
how thankful you have come ! she 
said. 

She wore the thin patched gown 
again; but a fresh linen collar 
around her throat, and snowy cuffs 
at her wrists, lent it quite a dainty 
finish. 

‘I have come to carry you all 
away with me at once,’ said Miss 
Hartley, her demonstrative admira- 
tion of the baby (enacted solely 
for the mother’s benefit) over. She 
had neither interest nor tenderness 
for babies of any kind ; and in the 
case of her new frotégée could not 
fail to consider the young child a 
decided nuisance. But this stum- 
bling-block, like all other difficul- 
ties, had to be accepted and made 
the best of; and Miss Hartley was 
not easily daunted once she had 
resolved upon a course that suited 
her inclination. 

Within an hour the grimy old 
landlady (a perfect ogre, Miss 
Hartley called her, shuddering) 
had been interviewed. Madame 
Margherita’s affairs were summarily 
taken out of her own hands, and 
their future conduct assumed in a 
very businesslike spirit by her pa- 
troness. ‘The rent was paid in full, 
and the sticks of furniture carefully 
counted over by their miserly pos- 
sessor, who watched her mysteri- 
ous tenants depart under the guid- 
ance of a fine lady, in a manner 
even more mysterious than the 
way in which they had existed be- 
neath her squalid roof. 


The past lay behind Olga—far, 
far behind. As the cab bore her 
away from St. Giles’s-passage to the 
luxurious south-western suburb, 
she mentally resolved to ignore all 
that had gone before as far as 
possible. She could not forget, 
but she could certainly contrive to 
bury the remembrance of, those 
eventful bygone days ; and this she 
was more than ever determined to 
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do. ‘Let us put the old life quite 
behind us, dear Patty,’ had been 
her last words on the previous 
night. ‘Promise me faithfully 
never to mention my father or Aim 
to living soul.’ Patty had under- 
stood her, and was as willing as 
her mistress to ‘let the dead past 
bury its dead.’ 

Miss Hartley, who took up a 
new caprice, a tempting sugges- 
tion, or an attractive friend with 
all the amazing energy of her ex- 
uberant temperament, now took 
up her Heaven-sent heroine with 
even greater impetus than her 
steadfast old friends were accus- 
tomed to see her exhibit. There 
was a delightful mystery about 
this Margherita that appealed di- 
rectly to Diana’s fertile imagina- 
tion. The young girl-widow’s 
charming face, her pretty modest 
manner, her lovely voice—all these 
were potent attractions, and each 
one contributed its fascinating 
share to the romantic whole which 
exercised such magnetic power 
upon the impressionable mind of 
the authoress. Women as a rule 
possessed scant attractions for Miss 
Hartley, and of girls—the girls of 
the period—she always spoke with 
impatient scorn. She never could 
put up with people or things who 
neither amused nor attracted her 
in special fashion ; and her eman- 
cipated views on social subjects 
carried her far beyond the possibili- 
ties of any girl, even of such as took 
advanced rank among the strong- 
minded votaries of society. 

But now she felt that she had 
discovered a vara avis for herself. 
An ideal young woman, simple yet 
accomplished, beautiful but modest, 
deserving all kinds of friendship, 
sympathy, and encouragement, and 
left desolate by adverse fate. There- 
fore Diana’s heart warmed to her 
protegée with most uncommon ar- 
dour. Here was a friendless or- 


phan, a gentle ladylike creature, 
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without guiding hand to direct, or 
experienced friend to protect, her. 
She had drifted out alone into the 
cold cruel world, poverty-stricken, 
helpless, desolate. She had been 
providentially led to Diana’s very 
door; she had asked for charity 
in a voice that made one think of 
the angels. She had met her host- 
ess with a grace and dignity that 
betrayed gentle birth and gentle 
breeding. She had the sweet in- 
nocent face of a young girl, and 
yet she had passed through the 
keenest ordeal of loving woman- 
hood. She had been a wife: she 
was a mother and a widow. The 
halo of romance about Aer Mar- 
gherita no doubt served to strength- 
en Diana’s affection and interest at 
first; but as her profégée’s charm- 
ing disposition, musical aptitude, 
and general intelligence became 
known to her, her attachment grew 
with every passing day. She soon 
came to regard the interesting girl- 
widow with as much interest as 
she had formerly bestowed upon 
her novels and plays. She devoted 
hours to the study of the new cha- 
racter brought under her notice, 
which greatly é#¢rigued her. 

A living ideal with a mysterious 
history, possessed of undeniable 
beauty and considerable culture, 
was certainly far more amusing 
than the pen-and-ink creations of 
one’s own brain. Here was a he- 
roine, who moved, thought, and 
spoke of her own accord ; whose 
ideas were startlingly unconven- 
tional, and yet revealed more 
power of thought than pages upon 
pages of the society stories that 
had just come into literary vogue. 
The fact of this heroine’s absolute 
dependence on Miss Hartley’s 
pleasure or whim added another 
attraction to those already set 
forth. The career of no girl, whose 
story it had pleased the authoress 
to indite, could be more entirely 
left to her tender direction than 
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was the fate of the stranger now 
living within her gates, who knew 
so little, and cared still less, for 
the doings of what Miss Hartley 
called ‘ the world in general.’ 

Margherita was quite frank in 
the recital of the many happy 
years spent, with a mother she had 
adored, in foreign travel. She told 
of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Berlin, 
and Vienna with the knowledge of 
one who has lived in those cities 
for some length of time, and can 
therefore speak with authority. 
She told of her mother’s profes- 
sional life, and of what she herself 
had learnt during those pleasant 
schooldays in Germany by which 
she had profited so much. 

She would dilate with truly ma- 
ternal delight on the marvellous 
strength and increasing beauty of 
her baby May. She was, indeed, 
ready to meet Miss Hartley half- 
way on any given subject of con- 
versation, save one—the husband 
she had loved and lost. Of him 
she never spoke, and being some- 
what persistently questioned on 
this tender point of reserve, she 
became suddenly and absolutely 
silent. Miss Hartley, who was 
deeply interested, and eager to be 
answered (as she asked) minutely 
on all subjects, was greatly per- 
plexed, and thought herself in- 
jured by this repelling silence. 

‘When I venture to speak of 
the child’s father,’ she told Campo 
confidentially, ‘the poor girl turns 
pale and trembles. The change 
in her on such occasions positively 
frightens me, and I cannot induce 
her to give me any information. 
She creeps into the shell of re- 
serve like a snail, until her silence 
makes me almost nervous.’ 

‘How much more well it will be 
to leave this subject, so pénidle [ 
replied Campo, in his blunt wis- 
dom. ‘It may be that the brute 
husband was cru-ell to the poor 
gentle night-gall. She has poesy 
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in her nature; and she, being a 
woman who know to love, will not 
bring her to confess that him she 
love make her to suffer. Thank 
the heaven he have not rob her of 
her voice ; and for the rest, vere- 
fore shall it matter to ve vat he 
have done or he have not done? 
You once have tell me not to ask 
questions to make the poor girl 
sorry ; I shall now say to you keep 
a great silence on all ¢empi passati ; 
for it is evident that in them our 
Margherita has had to suffer much.’ 

Diana, who hated all interference 
with her modes and methods, re- 
sented Maestro’skindly-meant hint; 
but she acted upon it nevertheless, 
and thus the mysterious stranger 
escaped from any further question- 
ing as to that past which, accord- 
ing to Campo’s wise inference, had 
truly been pénidbie. 

A clean comfortable apartment, 
in the immediate vicinity of Re- 
gency-terrace, was secured for pre- 
cious, thriving, baby May, and 
Patty, her faithful attendant. 

Olga—or, as she was now called 
by all about her, Madame Mar- 
gherita—went across the Bromp- 
ton-road twice a day to spend the 
happiest half-hours of the forty- 
eight in that neat little sitting-room 
with her darling. She sang to the 
child, nursed and fondled it. She 
dressed and undressed the little 
one, keenly enjoying the pleasure 
of handling the pretty wax-like 
body, and its dainty new clothes. 
As far as the baby was concerned, 
all was easy and delightful. But 
Patty, hitherto the most tractable 
of mortals, now began to prove re- 
fractory, and the painful task of 
reasoning with her repeatedly de- 
volved upon her mistress. She had 
to talk Patty into acquiescence 
with her changed circumstances. 
Patty resented her curtailed liberty. 
She did not care to be made com- 
fortable when nothing was expect- 
ed of her in return for such pro- 
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vision. She fully appreciated Miss 
Hartley’s generous kindness to her 
beloved mistress, and considered 
it a fitting tribute to her sweet 
lady’s ‘iligant’ qualities; but she 
could not be brought to under- 
stand the necessity for separate es- 
tablishments for mother and child. 
Surely she, Patty, might be allowed 
to pursue her former scrubbing 
avocations; the baby might go to 
its mamma’s new home, and there 
be efficiently tended by that com- 
fortable-looking body, Mrs. Day, 
of whom Patty had thought very 
kindly ever since she came to St. 
Giles’s-passage with welcome tid- 
ings of the wanderer, and good 
food for them all. 

Olga, gentle and submissive, as 
she had always shown herself to 
those she loved, had her share of 
pride also ; and there were times 
when she nervously shrank from 
the load of obligation her generous 
patroness was hourly heaping upon 
her. It was only Miss Hartley’s 
oft-repeated emphatic assurance 
that Madame Margherita could 
render her estimable service, which 
reconciled the poor girl to her 
novel position. If she should suc- 
ceed in doing justice to Miss Hart- 
ley’s heroine, and in singing Maes- 
tro’s music to his satisfaction, then 
she would be wholly reconciled, 
quite content in her changed con- 
dition. If she could please her 
patroness, and prove herself worthy 
of the great musician’s teaching, 
she would really be making some 
return for the lavish favours be- 
stowed upon her; and then she 
might indeed rejoice. 

But if she should fail? Alas! 
then there could be nothing left 
for her but to run right away, to 
hide her diminished head, perhaps 
to drown herself, and so be rid of 
the burden of sorrow and trouble 
for ever. 

But there was baby May to be 
considered. Whatever happened, 
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she, a mother, must fight the battle 
of life bravely for the sake of her 
child. The winsome little creature 
grew merrier, prettier, day by day, 
and more and more like that por- 
trait in Miss Hartley’s dining-room. 

‘Whose picture is that? Olga 
once ventured to ask of her host- 
ess. 

‘The son of Sir Gilbert Clive,’ 
said Miss Hartley, and a curious 
change came over her face as she 
pronounced the name. 

‘Is he dead?’ asked Olga wist- 
fully. 

‘Dead! Good God, no! What 
can have induced you to suggest 
anything so terrible?) The very 
colour left Miss Hartley’s cheeks 
and lips, and her yoice sounded 
changed and harsh, as she added, 


‘He is far away now, and in con- 


stant peril, fighting for his Queen 
and country.’ 

After this remark no further in- 
formation was vouchsafed to Mar- 
gherita, and she of course felt her- 
self constrained to ask no further 
questions on the subject, which 
haunted her with increasing in- 
terest, but which she now felt 
to be tabooed for ever. 

The only evidence of strong 
emotion which Miss Hartley had 
ever betrayed, the only sign she 
had outwardly given of some deep 
well of feeling within her breast, 
was her manifest trouble as she 
mentioned the son of Sir Gilbert 
Clive, who was ‘ far away, and in 
constant peril.’ 

Olga would have been thankful 
for the opportunity of some glimpse 
into the hidden nature of her kind 
protectress, who showed so easy 
and smiling a front throughout 
their pleasant daily intercourse. 

Margherita had suffered so much 
and so keenly that her heart longed 
to sympathise with the troubles of 
those about her. She was shrewd 
and observant; and she felt that 
she had unwittingly detected the 
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clue to the secret sorrow which 
she was sire Miss Diana was hid- 
ing under her pleasant smiles ; but 
she also knew that she must aban- 
don all further inquiries as to the 
bonny-faced boy in the picture, 
who was now a brave soldier fight- 
ing for his Queen and his country. 
Sir Gilbert Clive, that soldier's 
father, was a constant visitor at 
the Cottage, and already began 
to regard capricious Diana’s fro- 
tégée with very favourable eyes ; 
for her presence in the house cer- 
tainly added to the cheerfulness of 
its mistress. But though she liked 
the baronet, Olga was in no little 
awe of him; and he was the last 
person in the world of whom she 
would ever have asked a question 
regarding the portrait that haunted 
her with its smiling resemblance 
to her own child. 


CHAPTER V. 
PROBATION. 


THANKS to the exacting watch- 
fulness of her enthusiastic benefac- 
tress and the professional anxiety 
of her painstaking singing-master, 
Madame Margherita’s time was so 
completely filled up that she very 
soon found she had scarcely an 
hour left which she might fairly 
call her own. Her brief glimpses 
of unalloyed happiness—the furtive 
visits to her baby—became more 
and more hurried every day, as 
Miss Hartley seemed to require 
her frotégée’s presence at the Cottage 
incessantly for study or rehearsal. 

Like most individuals given to 
rash impulse, but strong in their 
determination to carry out the sud- 
den prompting of their capricious 
will, Diana was both exacting and 
autocratic. Having taken the poor 
singer out of the cheerless streets 
into her cosy home, bestowing 
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clothes, food, and shelter upon her 
with a generosity that amounted to 
lavishness, Miss Hartley considered 
the girl’s identity as submerged 
completely in her sovereign will 
and pleasure. Every thought in 
her /rotégée’s mind, every hour of 
her time, was claimed by her 
hostess as her due; indeed, she 
made no secret of her intention to 
exact the girl’s complete self-ab- 
negation. Olga, unselfish by nature, 
yielding by dint of private reflec- 
tion as to her duty, and in conse- 
quence of the bitter experience of 
her troublous past, now contrived 
to submit unconditionally to the 
sometimes tyrannical exaction of 
her patroness. The only part of 
Miss Hartley’s dominion which 
was always painful, and soon be- 
came almost intolerable, to the 
girl-widow, was that lady’s growing 
unmistakable jealousy of her fro- 
tégée's love for her fatherless babe. 
For a time Olga, who was both 
observant and keenly sensitive, 
simply wondered at Miss Hartley’s 
frowns and sharp speeches when- 
ever mention of baby May was 
made; but she very soon learnt 
to interpret these signs of displea- 
sure correctly, and was the more 
distressed by them when she under- 
stood their origin. After a while 
she actually began to feel guilty 
when she contrived to escape from 
her hostess’s presence to put on 
her hat and cloak and run away to 
see her child. At last Miss Hart- 
ley’s evident displeasure became 
so intolerable to poor Olga that 
her visits to the farther side of the 
Brompton-road were made in fear 
and trembling, and finally became 
matters of clandestine manceuvring. 
It was only when Diana happened 
to drive out alone, Madame Mar- 
gherita felt at liberty to speed to 
the nest that held her darling, to 
be with whom was the mother’s 
sole glimpse of unalloyed happi- 
ness. 
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Miss Hartley’s painful unnatural 
jealousy was the one bitter drop in 
her guest’s cup of peace and pro- 
sperity ; and there were times when 
she felt tempted to throw up her 
pleasant prospects and the promise 
of all good things in the future, as 
well as her immediate comfort, for 
the sake of that liberty of action 
of which she was now deprived, 
and which is so dear to every inde- 
pendent human being. If she 
escaped entirely from the Cottage 
and her exacting patroness, she 
would at least be free to live with 
her child again, and to have some 
sort of home of her own, which 
poor Patty would so thankfully 
share with her. 

One day, about a fortnight after 
the migration from St. Giles’s to 
South Kensington, when Olga’s 
trials became so irritating that she 
could no longer bear the worry of 
them alone, she confided all her 
vexatious thoughts to her trusty 
old servant. 

‘I am ashamed of myself for 
complaining, she said. ‘I feel I 
am ungrateful—ay, almost wicked 
—to say a single word about that 
kind Miss Hartley that is not in her 
praise. But, O Patty, to be made 
to feel that it is a crime to wish 
to see my darling baby is more 
than I can bear without rebelling.’ 

It was now Patty’s turn to rea- 
son with her mistress, and she rose 
to the occasion with astonishing 
foresight and skill. Indeed, Olga 
herself was amazed at the ability 
so unexpectedly displayed by this 
illiterate advocate. Patty certainly 
managed to prove to her mistress 
how bad it would be for the dar- 
lint child’s sake to throw up the 
chance of the pleasant home and 
future comfort with which Miss 
Hartley evidently intended to pro- 
vide them all. 

For herself, Patty would a thou- 
sand times rather have trudged 
away to do the day’s charing which 
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had comfortably supported her in 
the old days in Sidney-street ; but 
for her gentle mistress and the 
young child certain luxurious com- 
forts were absolutely indispensable, 
and on no account would Patty 
allow them to be rashly aban- 
doned. 

‘ It's only to be a month on trial, 
mistreth darlint,’ pleaded Patty 
persuasively. ‘You told me so, 
and so did Miss Hartley, when first 
she spoke of our coming. We 
would try the experiment just for 
four weeks, she said; by that time 
we should all of us be settled in 
the new kind of life she meant to 
offer us. And at the end of that 
time we could, any one of us, 
maxe any change, ifso be as we 
wanted to try some other experi- 
ment.’ 

Olga smiled at Patty’s naive ar- 
guments; but the smile expired in 
a sigh, as she said, 

‘Yes ; that is so, and at the end 
of the month, if I do not sing as 
well as they expect me to do, and 
if I do not succeed in satisfying 
Miss Hartley and my master in the 
part they are teaching me, I shall 
be turned out of doors summarily, 
and there will be no choice in the 
matter. But that would not break 
my heart, for I should be free and 
my own mistress again ; and how- 
ever poor our circumstances might 
be, I should certainly have my 
baby to do as I like with.’ 

‘O Miss Olga, to hear you 
speakin’ of your master is more 
than I can stand! Who ever dared 
to say that they had the right to 
order you about ?’ 

Patty spoke with great vehe- 
mence in rising wrath, and ‘ Miss 
Olga’ laughingly explained her 
mistake, and the relative positions 
of herself and Signor Maestro. As 
she mentioned that name, she sud- 
denly remembered that he would 
be at the Cottage awaiting her in 
ten minutes’ time; so she hugged 
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her baby, cried ‘God bless you 
both ! and sped hastily back to 
what, in her present ungrateful 
mood, she termed her prison. 

Miss Hartley was still out; but 
Maestro came punctually, as was 
his wont. 

‘It is now a half month, two en- 
tire week, since we have begin to 
sing togedder day after day,’ he 
said, taking his pupil’s hands in 
his and pressing them cordially. 
‘You give to me a great satisfac- 
tion, my dear child. You have im- 
prove already; and so much! You 
are good, and you have patience, 
the one great secret of success 
eventual.’ 

‘Do you really think I shall sing 
the part you have given me toler- 
ably ?’ asked the pupil anxiously. 

*I no sink, I be sicuro, cara mia. 
For dis one occasion you vill all 
that can be require; but then you 
will be with the amateurs, de know- 
noddings—ze fools !—it is a diver- 
tissement, a recreation, a experi- 
ment, and—it will be well, it will 
be well, for it will give pleasure of 
the greatest to our gracious Signora 
Diana. For ze rest—ah!’ 

Maestro, with both hands up- 
lifted, and his eyes fixed on his 
pupil’s face, made so long a pause 
that she thought he had forgotten 
to finish his sentence; but suddenly 
he brought the hands down upon 
the keyboard of the piano witha 
crashing sound. ‘For ze rest,’ he 
repeated, ‘I have much ambition 
for myself, and big hope for you, 
my child; you shall take your 
place, not among amateurs, not 
among the stoopid svells and peo- 
ples of pretension, but in ze great 
world of ze art—of true music—of 
big artist of talent, ‘of genius. 
There you shall have the chance to 
shine, to make a great name for 
your pretty Self, perhaps to make 
a littel extra fame also for your 
humble, but much-hoping, old 
Maestro ! 
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‘I will try—indeed I will try— 
with all my heart and strength !’ 
cried the grateful pupil, fired by a 
noble ambition, and profoundly 
touched by the great musician’s 
flattering appeal. He: saw that he 
had struck the right chord in her 
sensitive nature, and he went on 
discoursing about her promising 
future in a torrent of words, so 
rapid and strong as to appear elo- 
quent and convincing, in spite of 
mispronunciation. He pointed 
out to the attentive girl the im- 
mense obligation under which she 
undoubtedly was to her generous 
benefactress ; and he insisted that, 
for the time being, no consideration 
whatever should be allowed to out- 
weigh her first duty, the duty to 
Signora Diana. 

‘But my child? cried the trou- 
bled young mother, breathless with 
sudden apprehension. Something 
in her master’s tone and manner 
was arousing the suspicion already 
lurking within her. ‘ You will not 
deny that my baby should be the 
first thought always, and that her 
claims upon me are paramount.’ 

‘Zis, I do deny,’ said the Italian 
promptly ; ‘for a veritable artist it 
is ze art, and ze art alone. Ze 
heart it must never be listen to, 
it must not be allowed to give us 
trouble, or the voice and the at- 
tention most securely go—exit— 
so! 

He then went on to point out 
to his painfully-excited pupil the 
imperative necessity to abjure all 
lesser interests for the sake of her 
musical training. If she had hon- 
estly determined to achieve the 
position her glorious voice entitled 
her to hope for, she could thus 
best secure the future well-being of 
the child she loved. A leading 
singer could command her own 
terms, Money meant power and 
independence both. With money 
of her own earning at her com- 
mand, she would be free to devote 
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herself entirely to the care of her 
child, if she thought fit to do so, 
then. But for the present her best, 
indeed her only, chance of ultimate 
success lay in abstracting herself 
completely from all outside inter- 
ests. Even her share in the Great 
Event, the singing of the part of 
the modern Gretchen, was a dis- 
traction from the steady onward 
path of musical training, and there- 
fore to be regretted as likely to 
prove detrimental to one who was 
entering on a serious career. 

‘But it will not distract me, it 
will only make me the more atten- 
tive—this I promise you faithfully,’ 
cried Olga impetuously ; ‘and if I 
am successful—O, if I really should 
be so happy as to satisfy you and 
Miss Hartley !—think how hope- 
fully I should then work on in the 
future.’ 

Her passing rebellion was quelled 
already. To sing, to be a success- 
ful artist, to hold a sceptre among 
prime donne, had been the latent 
ambition, the dream of her life. 
Until to-day her master had not 
cheered her by any such auspicious 
praise as he now poured into her 
delighted ears. With the vision of 
the glories to come so temptingly 
rising before her, all other misgiv- 
ings fled, and she listened to Campo 
Maestro’s further propositions in 
perfect patience, without any out- 
ward sign of demurring. But her 
heart bled inwardly at the notion 
of the sacrifice he now demanded 
of her. He asked her to allow 
her child to be taken away into 
the country, and to live in a farm- 
house with Patty. 

‘Until you give your undivide 
attention, all your thought, to your 
study, you can never have no en- 
tire success,’ insisted Maestro, with 
very determined emphasis; and 
his pupil, thoroughly reasonable 
as she was, acknowledged that, 
from his point of view, he was 
right, and told him that she had 
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resolved to do just as Miss Hart- 
ley pleased in this matter also. 

‘You will remember what I tell 
you; you are a good, a no-bel 
woman. You have a great purpose 
before you; you deserve success 
and you will obtain him; all ze 
help it is mine to give shall be for 
you ; and in ze good time, in two, 
tree, five year, you shall make one 
big triumph. You will have money, 
too much for your vant; and that 
vill be good, veritable good, for 
ze loving moder, and for ze lovee- 
ly ambina also ; hein? 

Campo Maestro had received 
elaborate instructions from his ‘ ad- 
mirable Signora Diana’ as to the 
conduct of this difficult interview 
with his pupil, and he felt that he 
had acquitted himself exceedingly 
well, 

‘You are quite sure that if I 
follow your advice and do all you 
suggest, that that will be the quick- 
est way to make money of my own; 
to be able to pay for my lessons, 
and to obtain a home for my child 
and myself?’ asked Madame Mar- 
gherita, with intense eagerness. 

‘Diss it will be, 1 svear it to 
you,’ replied Maestro, trying to 
hide the smile which her zaive 
earnestness brought to his cynical 
lips. How very evident was her se- 
cret desire to escape from patronage 
of any kind! How childlike her 
efforts to restrain her natural love 
of liberty and to assume a content- 
ment she was far from feeling in 
her present condition of absolute 
dependence on the will and plea- 
sure of others ! 

When Miss Hartley returned 
from her drive, Maestro, smiling 
the while, told her how gloriously 
he had won her battle, and how 
soon he had brought his pupil to 
elect the better part. He had rea- 
soned with her to such excellent 
effect that he had succeeded in 
bringing her to a most important 
decision. She had resolved to give 
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up the care and companionship of 
her child for the sake of the art 
which is the most exacting mis- 
tress of any, and to it she was now 
prepared to devote herself wholly. 
Diana also smiled as she listened, 
not cynically, but in triumph. Now 
at last Margherita would be really 
hers. Her time, her attention, her 
thoughts, all would be at the dis- 
position of her benefactress. Even 
that troublesome baby would cease 
to be a stumbling-block in the 
paths of pleasantness and peace. 

Baby May, whose name and ex- 
istence had become as thorns in the 
flesh to autocratic Diana, would in- 
terfere with her comfort no longer, 
and would make no further claim 
either on the time or the active 
attendance of her mother, whose 
soothing presence had become a 
comfort and a necessity to jealous 
exacting Miss Hartley. 

But though Diana was so egotis- 
tical in regard to her home rela- 
tions with her /rofégée, she was by 
no means inclined to withhold the 
praises of her new-found treasure 
from her social circle. She paid 
visits by the score for the sake of 
rousing the curiosity of her friends 
and acquaintances anent the mys- 
terious Madame Margherita, of 
whom she positively raved in 
every available drawing-room—her 
beauty, her grace, her intelligence, 
her refinement, above all her mar- 
vellous voice. When Campo Maes- 
tro chanced to hear these promis- 
cuous laudations, he was sorely 
displeased, and remonstrated with 
the enthusiastic signora almost an- 
grily. But his attempt to stem the 
torrent of Miss Hartley’s vocifer- 
ous zeal was vain indeed. Use- 
less to assure her that this injudi- 
cious heralding would do their 
pupil more harm than good, by 
over-exciting the anticipations of 
those who were coming to hear a 
novice, and might after all be dis- 
appointed at the young singer’s 
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first attempt at so difficult a rd/e as 
that which had been given her. 

‘Zime alone can prove if ve 
have right on our side,’ was Cam- 
po’s very just remark. ‘ Vy for 
spoil ze chance of ze child’s first 
triumph by over-estimating her 
possibilities in advance ?” 

He might have known (well- 
meaning but evidently still inex- 
perienced man) that Miss Hartley 
was never to be checked once she 
was possessed by any fresh im- 
pulse. Sir Gilbert, who had pro- 
fited far more by his experience 
of Miss Hartley’s leading charac- 
teristics, did not attempt to check 
her exuberance in any way. In- 
deed he could find no fault with 
her; it seemed to him that Diana 
was perfection incarnate ; she was 
the one woman in the world to the 
infatuated old man— his 7éve and 
his rave,’ as little Lady Furnival 
was wont to say, with her sarcastic 
laugh. 

He smiled on Madame Mar- 
gherita now with ever-increasing 
benevolence, solely on account of 
the evident pleasure her society af- 
forded to the indifferent mistress 
of his ‘ evergreen heart.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
PREPARATION. 


THE month’s probation, the 
ceaseless studying of pose and 
part, the secret but growing anx- 
iety of Miss Hartley and Campo 
Maestro as to the ultimate result 
of their lessons—all these occult 
but potent influences were brought 
to bear on Madame Margherita, 
who probably suffered under, but 
certainly in no way resented, them. 
She lent herself to the perpetual 
experiments of author and com- 
poser with a gentle graceful obedi- 
ence that fairly secured the hold 
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’ she originally took on their good- 


will. Singing lessons, prolonged 
and arduous practices of fioriture, 
tours de force, and the pesante style 
of recitative, none of these weari- 
some ordeals came amiss to her. 
She anxiously desired to perfect 
herself as far as in her power lay, 
and certainly rendered the tribute 
of unflagging attention to those 
who were good enough to instruct 
her. 

She had thought long and anx- 
iously over her present position, 
and had come to the conclusion 
that her first, her most earnest en- 
deavour must be to do her utmost 
to further the success of that Great 
Event on which her generous bene- 
factress had so evidently set her 
heart. 

Campo Maestro—far blunter of 
speech (by reason of his imperfect 
English) than he himself was at 
all aware of—had given his sen- 
sitive pupil a clearer view of her 
absolute dependence and of her 
present position than she ever had 
before. His vigorous insistence 
of speech and gesture forced the 
forlorn girl to realise the debt of 
gratitude she owed her generous 
benefactress, until the weight of 
it seemed almost to crush her. 
Perhaps the suddenness of the 
change in her circumstances, or 
the strength of impulse with which 
Miss Diana was wont to over- 
whelm all those who came in con- 
tact with her autocratic will, had 
some share in bewildering Olga’s 
usually correct judgment. She 
certainly had not as yet had time 
to diagnose her position, and the 
responsibilities it carried with it; 
but no sooner had the loquacious 
Italian demonstrated these to her 
than she fell into his practical 
views. She was too innocent of 
the ways of the world, and far too 
unsuspicious by nature, to imagine 
for a moment that Maestro was 
but acting as Miss Hartley’s mouth- 
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piece on this occasion. The guile- 
less girl gave the anxious foreigner 
credit for his astuteness, and won- 
dered at her own stupid want of 
appreciation as regarded the great 
bounty of one on whom she cer- 
tainly had no claim of any sort. 

To submit herself absolutely to 
Miss Hartley’s sovereign will and 
pleasure was evidently her first 
duty now, and must at all hazards 
be conscientiously fulfilled. 

As an instant proof of her re- 
formed intention, the lonely girl 
resolved upon the sacrifice sug- 
gested to her by Miss Hartley’s 
clever agent, to part at once and 
entirely from her child, her darling 
and delight—that bonny baby 
May, whom her patroness had al- 
ways regarded with such scant 
favour. 

Once this tremendous sacrifice 
was made on the altar of gratitude, 
all else would surely be easy. The 
child was bound up in her widowed 
mother’s heartstrings, and once 
those loving ties were cruelly se- 
vered, no other task could present 
any difficulties. 

Patty and the baby were sent 
away to a farmhouse in Surrey. 
The former grew plump on the 
home-made bread and the enforced 
leisure she so little appreciated, 
and the child certainly throve on 
the fresh air and new milk she so 
heartily enjoyed. 

Patty had endeavoured to rebel, 
when first the fiat of banishment 
had gone forth; but her ‘darlint 
misthress’ had smiled so sweetly, 
and told her with such comfortable 
assurance that it was all for the 
best, that Patty yielded, of course. 
It was in her nature to obey im- 
plicitly where she loved, and her 
devotion to ‘ purty Miss Olga’ was 
surely a pure and unselfish affec- 
tion. 

As soon as her Jrotégée’s child 
was temporarily disposed of, Miss 
Hartley felt that the chief stum- 
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bling-block to her peace and com- 
fort was removed. Her autocratic 
nature craved unlimited sway over 
all whom she honoured with her 
affection, and she was pleased to 
find Madame Margherita willing to 
resign the child she adored, for the 
sake of the benefactress who ex- 
acted her undivided allegiance. 

It was evident to both Campo 
and Diana that their promising 
pupil progressed more rapidly as 
soon as her attention was perforce 
concentrated on what went on 
within the four walls of the Cot- 
tage ; indeed each day added to 
their hopeful anticipation of the 
girl’s ultimate triumph in her diffi- 
cult part. Determined not to over- 
tax her industrious protégée, Miss 
Hartley took her out driving every 
day. This exercise, and the con- 
sequent change of air and scene, 
provided both ladies with the rest 
and recreation they required as a 
relief from concentrated study and 
attention. The weather was un- 
commonly mild and spring-like. 
An open victoria had been sub- 
stituted for the close brougham; 
and Miss Hartley, who preferred to 
be kind and considerate when 
things went smoothly, took pains 
to ascertain her companion’s pre- 
ference, and, having done so, gave 
her coachman orders to avoid the 
London parks, and to drive out 
into the country lanes beyond 
Ealing and Hanwell, or through 
the unfrequented roads traversing 
Kew or Richmond and its glori- 
ous park. The Row, the Ladies’ 
Mile, the Horticultural and Bo- 
tanical Gardens, had evidently very 
little interest for unsophisticated 
Margherita ; but the lanes leading 
to Harrow, full of sweet promise 
of the coming spring, seemed to 
delight her. She revelled in the 
rich fragrance of the newly-up- 
turned earth; she listened to the 
chirping tones of mating birds with 
a happy smile on her innocent face; 
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and after such rural outings she 
always returned home in radiant 
spirits, prepared and eager to de- 
vote herself to her all-absorbing 
studies. She took very kindly to 
her interesting 7é/e, as heroine and 
prima donna, in the new operetta. 
And Miss Hartley, in great glee, 
was soon able to assure her that she 
possessed a very precious gift in 
her ‘strong dramatic instinct.’ This 
was a pet phrase with the ambi- 
tious authoress ; and as its utter- 
ance evidently afforded her great 
satisfaction, both Campo and his 
anxious pupil heard it thankfully. 
The time was very close at 
hand now for the public display of 
the result of Miss Hartley’s un- 
tiring private tuition. And although 
the preparatory month of proba- 
tion was so nearly at an end, fickle 
Diana’s sudden adoration for her 
protégée had as yet shown no sign 
of diminishing. Both her stanch 
old friends were considerably sur- 
prised by the unwonted endurance 
of the capricious lady’s latest in- 
fatuation; but both sincerely re- 
joiced in this novel sign of stead- 
fastness : it seemed to their ancient 
but ever-youthful hearts a hopeful 
augury for that future to which 
each, in his own way, still looked 
forward with intense individual 
interest—the one as an admirer 
of ever-developing talent, the other 
as a constant devoted lover. 
Although Miss Hartley absolute- 
ly refused to give her friends the 
chance of hearing her frotégée sing, 
she frequently took her into the 
houses where she herself felt most 
at home ; but the jealous way in 
which she guarded Madame Mar- 
gherita caused those friends a con- 
siderable amount of amusement, 
and gave rise to much uncharitable 
discussion anent Diana’s odd selfish 
ways. The fact was that the ro- 
mantic authoress still looked upon 
her chance discovery of the mendi- 
cant singer with the glorious voice 
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as something so mysterious and 
wonderful that it removed them 
both from the vulgar comments 
and criticisms of ordinary mortals. 
She cherished her treasure, hugged 
herself in the sole possession of 
it; while she continued to guard 
it with jealous secrecy as far as 
untoward circumstances permitted. 
At full rehearsals Margherita was 
naturally heard and seen by the rest 
of the dramatis persone ; but even 
Lady Buzze’s urgent entreaties had 
never as yet prevailed upon Diana 
to permit the presence of an alien 
auditor at these preparatory trials. 
It was only after they had entered 
on the last week of preparation that 
Miss Hartley so far condescended 
to gratify the rising and impatient 
curiosity of Lady Buzze as to con- 
sent to her ladyship’s presence at 
a private rehearsal, and there to 
hear the much-talked-of Margherita 
sing. 

Her ladyship was charmed, 
‘most charmed, indeed,’ she said, 
with a fine smile on her large face ; 
but the smile soon faded, and plea- 
santness was changed to consider- 
able irritation, by Miss Hartley’s 
subsequent refusal to have the re- 
hearsal repeated before an extend- 
ed circle of her ladyship’s intimates. 

‘That conceited Diana is so 
crotchety, so provoking, just as 
full of fads and fancies as an egg is 
of meat:’ this was Lady Buzze’s 
indignant verdict on the authoress’s 
persistent refusal. But all this hub- 
bub and discussion, the secrecy on 
the one part and futile chatteron the 
other, added fuel to the flames of 
excitement rising and growing in 
intensity as the day of the eventful 
début and Great Event was just at 
hand. 

Sir Gilbert Clive rejoiced at the 
bright change Margherita’s advent 
had wrought in the home of the 
woman he had so persistently 
(though secretly) adored for many 
years; and he actually covered 
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three sheets of thin blue paper with 
an elaborate account of Diana’s 
present devotion to a new-found 
protigée whom she considered a trea- 
sure, and perfect ; and this minute 
description the communicative old 
gentleman sent across the seas 
to the son he dearly loved, and 
whom he had so sternly driven into 
exile. 

‘ Shall I find dear old Di installed 
as my gentle stepmamma whenever 
I do get back to old England?’ 
thought young Cyril, smiling as he 
conned his father’s lengthy epistle ; 
and then with an impatient sigh 
he resolved to put the pleasant 
thoughts of his father, of ‘ dear old 
Di,’ and of all else he had left be- 
hind him, out of his mind. Those 
recollections were fraught with so 
much that was sad and bitter, that 
they always gave rise to feelings 
of rebellion in the young man’s 
breast ; and when these became 
too poignant he was wont to es- 
cape from them by rushing head- 
long into whatever excitement or 
dissipation presented itself at the 
moment. 

Now he dispelled the thoughts 
of Diana,.whom he had ever re- 
garded with an almost filial affec- 
tion, and of another woman whom 
he had held dearer than all the 
rest of the world, by getting into 
his dress-clothes. He sallied forth 
with a jaunty air, determined to 
take an active part in the great 
ball given by the lady of his chief 
that night. Cyril danced con 
amore. He had already won the 
reputation of a flirt for himself, 
and he recklessly strove to keep 
up this distinction. He flirted 
with all the prettiest young women, 
and allowed himself to be made 
love to indiscriminately by frisky 
matrons, officers’ wives, or those 
numerous grass-widows whose hus- 
bands were either shooting in the 
hills or running the risk of being 
shot themselves in those dangerous 
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plains still persistently inundated 
by irrepressible warriors. 

It was not a year since Cyril had 
been so suddenly sent away from 
home, and yet he was already a 
changed man. He himself felt and 
sometimes wondered at the trans- 
formation ; but it seemed to him the 
natural result of a very bitter sor- 
row, and for the most part he en- 
deavoured not to think about him- 
self, or that scarce realised trial, at 
all. 


Diana, who so eagerly read his 
few letters, and imagined so much 
more between the lines than the 
writer himself put into words, very 
soon marked the signs of the grow- 
ing change in her ‘darling boy’s’ 
nature. She marvelled a little and 
sorrowed much over it. The spirit 
of his letters now always filled her 
mind with a vague uneasiness. 
The old Cyril was either dying— 
or dead. The youth with his sur- 
plus of sentiment, who was clever, 
imaginative, but pure withal and 
truly good, had vanished. The 
Cyril who now wrote to her ap- 
peared as a cold man of the world 
already. He had an undue idea of 
his own importance, and sneered 
at the women who ran after him in 
no measured terms. The strange 
bitterness with which the boy 
habitually spoke of women now 
seemed to his chivalrous old father 
almost blasphemous. 

Miss Hartley, who possessed a 
sense of humour most unusual in 
the fair sex, was considerably enter- 
tained by the bright caustic descrip- 
tions Cyril gave her of the women 
he had met, and with whom he 
had entered into violent flirtations. 
But the tone of these confidential 
disclosures shocked old Sir Gilbert 
exceedingly. He, who rejoiced in 
the wholesome but now antiquated 
notion that ladies should never be 
‘talked about,’ was really horrified 
by his son’s flippant allusions to 
the weakness of the sex which 
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showed itself prodigal of favours 
to the handsome new-comer. In- 
deed the preux chevalier of the old 
school was quite disgusted by some 
of the remarks in his son’s last letter 
to Diana, which arrived the very day 
after that voluminous blue-paper 
epistle had departed. Sir Gilbert 
was vexed with himself now for 
attempting to keep that ‘frivolous 
boy’ so thoroughly au courant with 
all the interesting details of the 
simple happy home-life of those 
two gentle ladies at the Cot- 
tage. 

‘It is all the fault of that wicked, 
designing, evil-minded Olga Lay- 
ton, thought Miss Hartley, with 
ever-increasing bitterness, as she 
listened to the baronet’s indignant 
comments on his son’s flippant dis- 
closures. And then Miss Hartley 
discreetly resolved to withhold 
Cyril’s confidences from his father 
in future. Why should the old 
man be grieved, and be made to 
sorrow over the change in his boy, 
which to him was quite incompre- 
hensible? Diana, who flattered 
herself on her marvellous powers 
of penetration and her wide sym- 
pathies, could understand it all so 
well; and with that hasty gene- 
rosity always characteristic of a 
jealously-prejudiced woman, she 
lavished the entire blame for the 
change in Cyril upon her own 
hated though unknown rival. 

‘It was that woman, that vile, 
unscrupulous, designing woman, 
who perverted my noble boy’s 
heart. She began by estranging 
him from his home and from me ; 
and now I see, alas, that she had 
managed to rob him of that beau- 
tiful faith in all women which was 
at once his safety and his happiest 
creed.’ 

There were times when the capri- 
cious lady most earnestly desired 
that Cyril might see and know 
lovely lovable Madame Margherita ; 
and at others she was profoundly 


thankful that there was no immedi- 
ate chance of his meeting that ex- 
ceptional and fascinating woman. 

To Margherita herself Miss 
Hartley now spoke often and at 
length of Sir Gilbert’s valiant sol- 
dier-son. The young widow was 
evidently attracted and interested 
by the theme on which the elder 
lady loved to dilate. She made a 
mental picture of Miss Diana’s 
hero to herself, and she invariably 
thought of him as of a man of mid- 
dle age. Miss Hartley had pro- 
bably determined to bring this in- 
ference about; for she was keen- 
ly sensitive, and, delighted by her 
listener’s interest, could not have 
endured a suspicion of ridicule 
as to her own infatuation, which 
she by no means strove to 
hide. She was as communica- 
tive by nature as Margherita was 
reserved ; and it would have been 
impossible for her to live long un- 
der one roof with a sympathetic 
friend without revealing some of 
the thoughts that constantly preoc- 
cupiedher. But, youthful and ardent 
as her own feelings still were, 
Diana was quite aware that the 
direct confession of her hero's age 
would startle, and perhaps shock, 
the sympathetic widow, who con- 
sidered Miss Hartley’s affection 
for Sir Gilbert’s middle-aged son 
natural and interesting; but who 
would certainly have recoiled had 
she learnt that the man Miss 
Hartley spoke of with such touch- 
ing sentiment was the lady’s junior 
by full fifteen years. 

Sir Gilbert’s personal attachment 
to Diana was considered by many 
on-lookers (who do not always see 
most of the game) as purely pla- 
tonic, or indeed paternal. Diana 
herself was not likely to fail into 
this error; but she strove to keep 
the veteran himself as ignorant of 
her suspicions as that guileless 
companion, who regarded Miss 
Hartley’s very old friend in the 
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light of her grandfather, if not as a 
father-in-law. 

To descant at great length on 
the courage and other estimable 
qualities of that dear son of Sir 
Gilbert’s had been Miss Hartley’s 
latest caprice; and during most 
of those extensive country drives 
which she so thoroughly enjoyed 
with her companion, this interest- 
ing theme formed the chief subject 
of their conversation. 

‘We are going to drive over to 
Richmond this afternoon,’ said 
Miss Hartley one morning, as 
Campo Maestro took leave of her 
and his pupil, with whose singing 
he had declared himself ‘ verry 
most content.’ 

‘You will still. make that our 
prima donna have so a cold she 
cannot sing not at all ven de great 
day come,’ he answered, with low- 
ering brow. He had all a south- 
erner’s horror of our variable cli- 
mate, and considered Miss Hart- 
ley’s excursions in the open carriage 
as ‘ veritable mania.’ 

‘ And verefore it is you go all dis 
miles to Richmond?’ he growled, 
buttoning his fur-lined cloak close 
up to his throat. 

* Lady Furnival is there just now, 
staying with the old dowager, her 
mamma ; they give a great musical 
reception this afternoon, and Lady 
Buzze has asked me as a special 
favour to drive over with our 
heroine. I was undecided about 
accepting the invitation, although 
it was couched in the most flatter- 
ing terms.’ (Here Diana smiled 
her most cynical smile.) ‘But as 
the child has sung so admirably 
this morning, and you seem so de- 
lighted with her progress, I am 
tempted to make this fashionable 
at home into a sort of preliminary 
début, as it certainly will be a 
crucial test for the powers and the 
nerve of our frima donna.’ 

‘ Ma, cielo, cielo! and you vill 
dat she sing in so a crowd, and vid 
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not her master to her help!’ shouted 
Campo, clenching his fists and look- 
ing unutterable things. He was 
fairly staggered by this sudden and 
more than usually amazing change 
in La Signora’s intentions ; but he 
might have known, as well as all 
others who came in contact with 
her, that Diana truly was but an- 
other name for caprice. 

‘I have resolved to acclimatise 
the child by degrees, and I mean 
to begin the experiment at once,’ 
answered Miss Hartley, with prompt 
decision. ‘You might have known 
by this time, Maestro, that I was 
leading up toa surprise of this kind 
when first I began to take Marghe- 
rita into society with me. I feel 
that we have been making too 
much of a recluse of her already, 
and I am afraid she will be too 
frightened to do herself or us justice 
this day week, if I keep her per- 
sistently shut up until then. To 
breathe a social atmosphere re- 
quires a certain amount of experi- 
mental preparation. You seem to 
me, caro Maestro, to have lost 
sight of the fact that the Great 
Event is now so close at hand.’ 

Campo Maestro was completely 
taken aback, and very much in- 
clined to indignant protest; but 
after a few minutes’ silent reflection, 
during which La Signora had not 
forgotten to fix the full power of 
her compelling eyes upon him, he 
yielded. Every one was wont to 
yield, sooner or later, if once Diana 
took it into her head to insist ; but 
poor Margherita herself shrank 
painfully from the proposed ordeal, 
at the discussion of which she had 
been present. She had looked for- 
ward to one of the long pleasant 
country drives in which she delight- 
ed, and this startling intelligence 
of a grand reception at which her 
presence was desired filled her with 
dismay. But to demur where 
Miss Hartley ruled was out of the 
question, and with a very heavy 




















heart the poor girl took her accus- 
tomed place in the carriage by the 
side of her exacting friend. 


CHAPTER VII. 
REBELLION. 


Ir was Saturday afternoon ; heavy 
rain had fallen all the morning, but 
the sun was shining pleasantly now, 
and the streets were thronged. As 
the victoria turned rapidly into 
Kensington High-street, the ladies 
became aware of a gathering crowd 
in front of them. 

‘Music hath charms, you see,’ 
said Miss Hartley, laughing as she 
perceived the cause of the commo- 
tion in the crowded thoroughfare. 
* All that mass of people attracted 
by a common fiddler. He is no ex- 
pert either, to judge by those feeble 
melancholy strains.’ 

‘ He is drunk, mum,’ vouchsafed 
Miss Hartley’s coachman, turning 
upon his box and touching his hat 
deferentially as he delivered this 
private information with a wide 
grin. 

An active policeman was clear- 
ing the road in front. Miss Hart- 
ley, who always rejoiced in every- 
thing savouring ofexcitement, stood 
up in her carriage and looked across 
the heads of the people. Marghe- 
rita sat silent, preoccupied. She 
hated crowds as much as Diana 
loved them, and the mere tone of a 
violin brought thronging reproach- 
ful thoughts of her father into her 
mind. 

‘Move on!’ cried the energetic 
policeman, addressing the coach- 
man; ‘you are causing a block.’ 

Miss Hartley sank back into her 
seat. The horse, animated by a 
flick from the impatient coachman’s 
whip, bounded into his collar. 

At this moment the fiddler, who 
had been fighting his way out of 
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the rough jeering crowd, stumbled 
forwards and fell, almost under the 
horse’s feet. 

*O, help! O, help! It is—it is 
my— cried Miss Hartley’s com- 
panion distractedly. 

She would have flung herself out 
of the carriage had not Diana, ever 
prompt as she was vigorous, forcibly 
held her back. The drunken fiddler 
had already been propped up by 
those nearest to him. He had 
heard that startling cry of terror, 
and now he turned his bleared be- 
wildered eyes on the occupants of 
the carriage. 

‘ My girl, my precious Ol— !’ he 
cried, in a whining tone; and he 
stretched forth his trembling hands, 
making the rags of his coat-sleeves 
painfully apparent. 

‘ Drive on !’ cried Miss Hartley, 
in her most imperious tone; and 
the coachman, startled into instant 
obedience, overcame his growing 
desire to see some more of the 
rough-and-tumble fun. He reveng- 
ed himself on his good horse, which 
instantly answered to the unde- 
served reprimand of the whip by 
breaking away in a hurried amble, 
but soon trotted steadily onward 
again, followed by a volley of hic- 
cupping anathemas from the tipsy 
and now furious fiddler. The brave 
horse trotted fast, but not so fast 
as to save the ladies from hearing 
the torrent of frantic abuse shower- 
ed after them by the irate drunkard. 
They glanced at one another in 
alarmed questioning silence. Both 
were greatly shocked, and each at 
this moment felt afraid of the other. 
What possible connection could 
there be between this low tipsy 
ruffian and her gentle Arotégée? 
thought Miss Hartley. What had 
she said? How far had she be- 
trayed the bitter, the most humi- 
liating truth? These were the 
anxious questions uppermost in 
Olga’s mind. But her selfish fears 
were soon crowded out by a most 
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acute twinge of conscience. What 
had she done? How kept the 
sacred vow made to her sweet 
mother? Was not she herself re- 
sponsible for this degradation of 
her father? Was not she to blame 
for his having sunk so low? 

For many years she had devoted 
herself to him entirely. She had 
made him her first, indeed her 
only, consideration. From lodging 
to lodging she had moved at his 
bidding; she had argued with hard- 
hearted landlords on his behalf, 
and pacified irate landladies time 
out of number. She had used such 
part of his salary as he ‘could 
afford’ to bring home to the ut- 
most advantage. She had patched 
his clothes, washed his linen, darned 
his gloves, brushed his hat, waited 
on him hand and foot; indeed, 
she had faithfully rendered him all 
those countless services which a 
loving woman alone understands. 
This devotion on her part had 
certainly brought her the only re- 
ward she craved. It was for her 
sake her father came home at night. 
It was her presence that compelled 
him to pay over some of his earn- 
ings for their joint lodging; and it 
was she who made that lodging— 
such as it was—into home. She 
knew well in those old hard days 
that, if she left her father, and thus 
broke the last link of the frail chain 
that bound him to outward respect- 
ability, he would infallibly sink 
lower and lower, until he reached 
the depths of the drunkard’s de- 
gradation. 

And it was to this she had driven 
him. Alas and alas! She had 
been selfish, neglectful of her poor 
weak old father, thinking only of 
the strong masterful lover whom 
she adored, and who had lovingly 
insisted on taking his wife unto 
himself. He meant well—he had 
surely meant to make all of them 
happy; he had intended to give 
her poor dear father a safe com- 
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fortable home, and to do every- 
thing that was best for them all. 
But that did not excuse her. Her 
slumbering conscience was startled 
into sudden alarmed wakefulness 
by the terrible sight of her father’s 
present miserable plight, by the 
hideous sound of his drunken curses. 
What should she do? How help, 
how save him? To whom should 
she turn for advice and assistance 
in this the fatal hour of retribution? 

A sob escaped her as her anx- 
ious remorseful thoughts came to 
a climax. 

‘Will you deign to explain these 
mysterious alarming occurrences, 
or give me some idea of the sub- 
ject so strangely preoccupying you?” 
asks Miss Hartley, glancing quickly 
at her companion, whose sigh was 
decidedly an audible one. 

She makes her inquiry in so 
startlingly harsh a tone that Mar- 
gherita recoils as if struck. 

‘O Miss Hartley, do not be 
angry with me! I am too utterly 
wretched as it is,’ cries the poor 
girl ; and she buries her face in her 
hands, sobs wildly, and rocks her- 
self to and fro, utterly regardless of 
the fact that they are driving in an 
open carriage, and have reached 
the Hammersmith Broadway, ex 
route to the Suspension Bridge. 

Her grief is real ; her remorse as 
keen as it is profound. In those 
ten minutes of silence, during which 
Miss Hartley has been surrepti- 
tiously watching her, the penitent 
girl has reviewed the past, and has 
found herself utterly blameworthy. 
The reaction is painful in the 
extreme, and renders her for the 
time quite oblivious of the present 
and her surroundings. Her first 
impulse, on recognising her forlorn 
parent, was to fling herself out of 
the carriage, to seize him in her 
arms, to cling to him with all the 
old love and tenderness, with all 
the old sense of protecting the 
weak, of raising him who had sunk 
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so low. In this quixotic inclina- 
tion Miss Hartley had vigorously 
checked her; and she had been 
waiting ever since in silent but 
growing displeasure for some ex- 
planation of her frotégée’s amazing 
conduct. She knew Madame Mar- 
gherita’s quiet reserve well by this 
time, and had long since given up 
futile questions or allusions to that 
mysterious past from which the 
forlorn girl evidently shrank. 

But now some interference on 
her part had become absolutely 
necessary. She had not heard the 
actual words Madame Margherita 
uttered, nor had she been able to 
attach any definite meaning to the 
blasphemous shouts of that fearful 
old drunkard. But that he had at 
some time played an important 
part in the life of her protégée was 
plainly apparent. 

The girl’s blanched face and 
lips, her scream of terror, her desire 
to save the stumbling beggar, her 
subsequent alarm, and the hysteri- 
cal sobs which were now beginning 
to attract the coachman—all these 
proved her profound interest in 
that vulgar fiddler, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. Miss Hartley 
was first amazed, then indignant ; 
and, by this time, her scant pa- 
tience had come to anend. Vague 
suspicion was changing to disagree- 
able conviction. She now recalled 
the ambiguous facts of Margherita 
singing in the street like a com- 
mon beggar ; she remembered that 
horrid lodging in St. Giles’s-passage, 
and a strong sense of dissatisfaction, 
doubt, and distrust grew upon her. 

What manner of woman was this 
she had sheltered in the sanctity of 
her bijou home? She had fed this 
unqualified stranger at her table ; 
she had clothed her in purple and 
fine linen (in as much of each, at 
least, as she felt inclined to discard 
from her own luxurious wardrobe), 
and now she found her, who had 
never, by word or sign, alluded to 


her past life or afforded any in- 
formation about it, sobbing wildly, 
the victim of overwhelming excite- 
ment; and all this frenzy occa- 
sioned by an old beggar rolling 
about the street with his fiddle. 

‘Have the decency to consider 
the gross impropriety of your con- 
duct, even if you do not choose to 
consider me in the slightest degree,’ 
cried Miss Hartley, when her furi- 
ous indignation reached a sudden 
climax. ‘I shall soon be com- 
pelled to introduce you to a fash- 
ionable circle, and I do not intend 
to be laughed at because you seem 
inclined to make your début a fiasco.’ 

She spoke with concentrated in- 
tense bitterness, which put her 
companion’s melancholy regrets to 
sudden flight, and brought her 
back to the stern reality of her 
present dependence as effectually 
as a physical blow would have 
done. A moment ago she was in 
a condition of abject misery, self- 
condemnation, and meekness. But 
Miss Hartley’s insulting tone roused 
and revived the pride within her. 
What right had this ill-tempered 
woman to address her in a tone of 
vulgar reproof, looking contemptu- 
ous, and speaking scathingly ? 

Madame Margherita’s spirit rose 
to the occasion. 

‘I am your grateful dependent, 
your willing pupil, Miss Hartley,’ 
she said, and her tone was as in- 
cisive as that of her patroness ; 
‘but I am not your slave. There 
is a limit to my endurance, and I 
can no longer consent to submit to 
your caprice and exaction as a 
child might do. I do not choose 
to expose you to the humiliation 
of being laughed at on my ac- 
count; nor will I be introduced 
to your fashionable circle at a mo- 
ment when I am utterly unfit to 
meet strangers. I shall, therefore, 
request you to allow me to get out 
and walk back at once. If—after 
this unseemly scene—you would 
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prefer my leaving your house at 
once, I will do so. I feelI have 
grievously offended you, and that 
you have a right to command my 
instant departure.’ 

She spoke in a low tone, but 
there was no mistaking the stead- 
fast resolution which prompted 
her. 

The carriage rolled on; the 
coachman whipped his horse, and 
pricked up his own red ears, anx- 
lous to ascertain the sequel of 
those audible sobs which had at- 
tracted his attention. But the la- 
dies behind him were silent ; the 
horse trotted on over the jolting 
pavement at Mortlake ; and still 
Miss Hartley had not sufficiently 
recovered from her amazement to 
find any vent for it in words. 

Had this sweet-faced, sweet- 
voiced angel suddenly changed 
into a strong-willed demon ? 

‘Do you mean that you refuse 
to accompany me to Lady Furni- 
val’s ‘at home”?’ she asked at last, 
and her voice sounded strange to 
them both. 

‘I mean that I am too much 
upset to go into society of any sort,’ 
said Madame Margherita. ‘I in- 
tend to return home on foot; the 
walk will quiet me. I have but 
one question to ask you, Miss 
Hartley: will it not be better for 
me to leave your house at once ?” 

‘ You are off to that blessed baby 
of yours, I suppose?’ asked Diana 
promptly, and by no means plea- 
santly; her irritation was getting 
the better of her amazement. 

‘I gave up my child out of con- 
sideration for your wishes,’ an- 
swered the girl, proudly and steadi- 
ly. ‘I felt that the concession was 
due to your great kindness and 
generosity ; but I shall not give up 


{To be continued. ] 
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my liberty of thought and action 
toany one. If you exact these we 
had better part.’ 

‘I exact nothing. I do not 
dream of asking you to do any- 
thing you do not like, my poor 
darling ! cried Diana, with a sud- 
den rebound, an outburst of feeling 
as characteristic of her impulsive 
nature as it was incomprehensible 
to her reserved consistent com- 
panion. 

‘Stop a moment, if you please, 
Johns,’ cried Margherita, addressing 
the coachman ; and she hastily de- 
scended from the carriage. 

Miss Hartley seized her hands. 

‘ Promise, swear to me, that you 
will not bear malice, child, and 
that I shall find you quietly at 
home when I return.’ 

‘I need not swear,’ said the girl, 
with a sorrowful smile. ‘I deeply 
regret my hasty words already, and 
will do all in my power to atone 
for them by my future conduct.’ 

And then she stepped on to the 
curb, and was soon walking briskly 
townwards. In less than an hour 
she found herself back in the most 
crowded part of Kensington High- 
street, and was eagerly asking 
questions about the drunken fiddler 
who had so narrowly escaped being 
run over. 


Miss Hartley leant back in her 
carriage, and her mind was filled 
with misgivings. How could she 
depend on her /rofégée in future? 
What sort of fiasco might happen 
on the night of the Great Event, if 
a drunken fiddler who cursed, or 
the squalling baby she adored, 
chanced to cross the smooth path 
and trouble the hidden sensibilities 
of that reserved, incomprehensible 
Madame Margherita ! 














BOAT-RACE QUERIES. 








ARE you going this year 
To the race on the Thames? 
When the peasant and peer 
In a heaving crowd hems 
The banks of the river, to witness 
A struggle the doctor condemns. 





Do your sympathies lie 
With the dark or the light ? 

Does the boat from the I- 
sis or Cam, in your sight, 

Appear as the one that should carry 
Your hopes in the forthcoming fight ? 


And what bet have you made 
On the coming event? 
Have you ‘ taken’ or ‘ laid’? 
O, you know what is meant 
By ¢aking or /aying, for ladies 
Now gamble to such an extent ! 


Have you taken a place? 

But no doubt you'll drive down 
Just in time for the race, 

In the brougham, from town ; 
That saves all the crush at the station, 

And many a fret and a frown. 


And you'll mount the box-seat 
A good view to command ? 
But it’s no easy feat 
There unaided to stand ; 
So J will be by to assist you, 
And offer a steadying hand. 





Will you take it, Miss Flo? 
For you must be aware 

That ‘twas yours long ago 
With my heart. If you care 

To own it, then eights we can laugh at, 
And journey through life as @ fair. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 








THE UNTRAVELLED TRAVELLER. 


By WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, 


—@——_ 


A FEw months ago I stood on the 
platform of the Kronborg at Hel- 
singér, which commands the sound 
lying between the Danish and the 
Swedish coasts. Opposite, the 
houses stood out with startling 
vividness in the clear air, and 
white sails glittered in the mid 
sea path. There were cannon to 
the right, and to the left a sentry 
noting the colours of each vessel 
that passed. Above us rose the 
tower, from which an even finer 
view is obtained, and the tramp of 
soldiers resounded on the pave- 
ment of the court. The scene was 
one to repay even a long journey, 
so full was it of combined vivacity 
and harmony, of cool tones and 
the bustle of life. We had sailed 
from Copenhagen, and this is with- 
out doubt the best way of ap- 
proaching Elsinore; for although 
the railway route is shorter, and 
passes through the prettiest scenery 
in Zealand, it is a mistake to miss 
the voyage in the blue Baltic 
waters when early light is tinting 
alike shore and sea. The town of 
Helsingér is itself a simple ship- 
ping port of small size, and re- 
quires no long visit. To cross the 
meadow, where soldiers in the 
dingy Danish uniform were awk- 
wardly going through their drill, 
was our course when we had 
found the direct line to the castle ; 
and in a few minutes after leaving 
the steamboat-pier the stranger 
passes up a dusty road, and, en- 
tering under a dark archway, finds 
himself in the castle of the Kron- 
borg. 

It would be well if, when men- 


tioned in literature, this castle were 
always called by its Danish name. 
It should be remembered that the 
present building was built in the 
end of the sixteenth century, and 
there can therefore be no reason 
even in romance for claiming it as 
the castle of the ghost and the 
tragedy. It is, speaking historic- 
ally, a modern building. Saxo- 
Grammaticus, the chronicler to 
whom we owe the historic Ham- 
let, was himself laid to rest in Roes- 
kilde three hundred and fifty years 
before this Renaissance building 
was begun. But there is a source 
of disappointment to the student 
of Shakespeare in the absolute dif- 
ference between the scenery which 
Shakespeare describes, and the 
scenery of this point of Zealand. 
Here is no 

: ‘dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o'er his base iuto the sea,’ 
Had Kent been speaking to the 
blind Lear, he might have said, 

‘The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 

And hears it roar beneath.’ 

But that Hamlet, born, as Shake- 
speare would have it, in Zealand, 
should not know the rippling on 
the shore, the absence of cliffs 
and dreadful summits and preci- 
pices, is inconceivable. 

To criticise Hamlet and Ham- 
let’s Elsinore is not the intention 
with which this paper has been 
written: it is rather with the 
hope of withdrawing the attention 
of students from the gamesome 
chases of fancy which have made 
of their master what lay in their 
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own hearts, to the qualities which, 
though he were all his life no more 
than stay-at-home and playwright, 
must have been there, that I have 
ventured to touch upon a subject 
which has often been handled be- 
fore—I mean, the supposed travels 
of Shakespeare. 

It has been a fertile subject of 
discussion to what trade, profession, 
or calling Shakespeare may have 
been put, and fertile too often of 
weeds. Lawyers have proved he 
knew of law, printers that he knew 
of printing, when both lawyers and 
printers should have remembered 
that there are very few lawyers or 
printers of intelligence who have 
not made themselves familiar with 
other things than text-books and 
types ; and that, like the novelist 
and the physician, the dramatist 
and poet must mix with many 
ranks and classes, whose talk is so 
eminently of their trade or of the 
shop, that it is impossible to asso- 
ciate with them and not learn the 
phrases and the cant-words of their 
business, and not infrequently to 
have rational intercourse with them, 
unless the outsider is already so 
familiar with their daily interests, 
that his talk can be appreciated 
and intelligible to them, and 
theirs in turn be profitable to him. 
Any counsel with practice at the 
Bar, in the course of a few years, 
becomes conversant, or at least 
professionally and _ intellectually 
conversant, with a hundred ways of 
life, of custom and social usage ; 
and Ministers with a Budget are 
not without the glib use of trade 
terms and trade devices; yet no 
one, except the student who is 
himself shut out from the high- 
ways and byways of life, would say 
that the barrister must have spent 
a weary apprenticeship to a dozen 
masters, or that the minister had 
been boy in a brewery. 

I hope that I shall not be thought 
inconsistent when I say that a 
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totally different degree of interest 
and of importance seems to me to 
attach to the question whether 
Shakespeare was indebted for the 
general knowledge to travelling by 
sea or land, professionally or other- 
wise, or whether, by an acquisitive- 
ness almost as superhuman as his 
dramatic genius, he had, from 
sources known and unknown to 
us, steeped himself in the very 
essence of foreign knowledge. 

The late Mr. Bruce, in a paper 
contributed to the first volume 
of the Zransactions of the former 
Shakespeare Society, asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Who was Will, my lord of 
Leycester’s jesting player?” When 
Leicester went to the Nether- 
lands as Governor-General of the 
United Provinces, he was accom- 
panied by a large and magnificent 
retinue, and with the five hundred 
tenantry and retainers went the 
means of making them merry. 
Funds, however, ran short, and 
Sydney wrote remonstrating to his 
father-in-law, Wolsingham. The 
last paragraph refers to a letter 
sent already to Wolsingham by the 
hands of ‘Will, my lord of Leyces- 
ter’s jesting player.’ Who was this 
jesting player? That it was Shake- 
speare was for some time supported 
by Mr. Thoms; but it has been 
settled that in this instance, at 
least, there is no proof of Shake- 
speare’s travels, for ‘ Will’ was Wil- 
liam Kempe. 

That English players frequently 
visited the Continent at this time 
we are well aware, thanks mainly 
to the labours of Mr. Cohn; and 
Professor Elze, in his essay on this 
subject, the supposed travels of 
Shakespeare, says, ‘ Holland, Den- 
mark, and particularly Germany, 
swarmed with English actors, musi- 
cians, dancers, and other perform- 
ers ; and it cannot be doubted that 
even members of the circle in which 
Shakespeare moved, travelled and 
performed for some time on the 
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Continent.’ This is all very well, 
and it is easy and allowable to go 
further, and to say, as Professor 
Elze says, that we may take it for 
granted that Shakespeare, like all 
young men, had a desire to see 
foreign lands. It is a different 
thing whether we can find any in- 
ternal evidence that he ever grati- 
fied the desire of a young man, 
and saw foreign lands. I will not 
do more than suggest that his 
duties in London, if we consider 
his abilities were early recognised, 
would probably soon become such 
as could not well be done by depu- 
ty ; that we are justified in con- 
ceiving that he had a definite ob- 
ject in life; that he wished, while 
yet strength and health were his, to 
provide for the serene retirement 
of old age; and that he was not 
free from social and family bur- 
dens not lightly to be thrown 
aside. This is not the question 
which we consider here. If it can 
be proved that some means were 
found of getting free for a time of 
all his responsibilities, all that is 
asked is that evidence should be 
brought forward of Shakespeare’s 
having done so. It is only reason- 
able to conclude that some trace 
of those travels should be found in 
the plays and poems which make 
so many goodly volumes. 

We have seen how Mr. Bruce 
and Mr. Thoms associated Shake- 
speare with soldiers; let us now 
see how others have made him a 
sailor. There is almost more to 
be said for the former idea. It is 
not difficult to find passages de- 
scriptive of wars and weapons, but 
the references to sea are less fre- 
quent. Lord Mulgrave has re- 


ferred to the opening scene of 
the Zempest as proving extraordi- 
nary knowledge. A correspondent, 
in the third volume of the first 
series of JVotes and Queries, calls 
attention to the line in Hamed, 

‘ The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail.’ 
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Professor Elze refers to such pass- 

ages in the same play as, 

‘And yet but yaw neither, in respect of his 
quick sail ;’ 

and, 

‘ My sea-gown scarfed about me ;’ 
and says of the following passage 
in Cymbeline, to which Malone’s 
note drew his attention, ‘ It looks 
very much like personal experi- 
ence :’ 

‘Sluttery, to such neat excellence opposed, 

Should make desire vomit emptiness, 

Not so allured to feed.’ 

Malone says of this: ‘No one 
who has ever been sick at sea can 
be at a loss to understand what is 
meant by vomiting emptiness ;’ and 
soon. All these passages,and others, 
refer obviously to the sea; but it 
surely does not follow, as a matter 
of course, that Shakespeare was a 
sailor, or even that he made a long 
voyage. It is uncommon for those 
who have been on board ship to 
narrate experiences, in which the 
disagreeable is always absent; 
and, so far as evidence has al- 
ready been led, it cannot be ad- 
mitted, as a matter not disputing of 
question, that Shakespeare’s nauti- 
cal knowledge was derived from 
personal experience, and that he 
did not draw from the sailors of the 
roving age many a yarn of ship- 
wreck, storm, andcalm. That ‘ our 
poet was not wanting in sympathy 
with, and in the knowledge of, life 
at sea,’ is not in question. Shake- 
speare’s universal sympathies have 
made his fame what it is. If he 
wrote, to cite the trite adage, not 
for an age, but for all time, he wrote 
also not for one class, but for all. 
The audiences in Elizabethan days 
were not more cultured than are 
ours. When Rosalind, in As You 
Like It, spoke of Troilus, who ‘ had 
his brains dashed out with a Grecian 
club ;’ of Leander and Hero, and 
Sestos, there must have been many 
to whom these were but names, as 
they are still. There were sailors 
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as there were soldiers, there were 
travellers as there were shopkeepers 
and shopkeepers’ boys, in the audi- 
ence ; and no one play was written 
either for one class or another. 
Why then, because he speaks of the 
shoulder of a sail and sea-sickness, 
should Shakespeare be sent a- 
voyaging ? 

Now, dismissing those subtle 
questions whether Shakespeare went 
abroad as a soldier, player, or sailor, 
let us ask if he ever went abroad 
at all. I feel sure that, although 
troops of English actors may have 
visited Germany and Denmark, 
Shakespeare was not at Elsinore, 
for the reasons indicated at the be- 
ginning of this paper. It is incon- 
ceivable that he who described so 
wellthe scenery heknew—Windsor, 
and the woodland scenery of his 
own home country—should have 
wilfully perverted Elsinore. I do 
not doubt he had heard often of the 
beauty of Elsinore, of its command- 
ing position, of the far view to sea 
and inwards ; the rest he made for 
himself. His estimate of the Danish 
character is substantially the same 
as that of Baron Riesbeck, who 
travelled in Denmark a century 
and a half later, and seems to 
have fed on tradition; I mean 
as regards heavy and boorish liv- 
ing. When Hamlet jestingly asks 
Horatio, in the first act, 


‘ But what is your affair in Elsinore ?’ 
he adds, 


‘We'll teach you to drink deep ere you 
depart.’ 
But two scenes further on, when he 
speaks of the King’s draught of 
Rhenish to the bray of kettledrum 
and trumpet, he says: 
‘ This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other na- 
tions ; 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 


rase 

Soil os addition ; and, indeed, it takes 

From our achievements, though performed 
at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute,’ 
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Such was the Elizabethan repute 
of Denmark, and so too in the reign 
of the Georges; the Danes, says the 
Wiirtemberg traveller whom I have 
cited above (as given in Pinker- 
ton), ‘are the most melancholy, 
most untractable, and most clown- 
ish people I have hitherto seen. 
Their debauchery, bigotry, and bru- 
tality distinguish them so much 
from the greater part of the Ger- 
mans, that it is only necessary to 
be among them to be convinced 
of the inefficacy of religion alone, 
when other favourable circum- 
stances do not concur.’ Itis plea- 
sant to think that neither the judg- 
ment of Hamlet nor of Baron Ries- 
beck is applicable to the Denmark 
of to-day; and for the historic 
credit of a beautiful and brave na- 
tion we may hope that, as the Baron 
may have been misled by prejudice, 
Shakespeare may have been misled 
by the boasting roisterers who had 
shared the hospitality of a Danish 
sailor. The allusions to ‘German 
clocks’ and ‘German hunting in 
waterwork,’ and suchlike, are not 
founded upon by those critics who 
have referred to Shakespeare’s 
travels ; and it has been well said 
that there are no indications any- 
where in his works of familiarity 
with Germany and its inhabitants, 
or with the German language and 
manners. 

One question remains, if we dis- 
miss from consideration the query 
if Shakespeare was ever in Scotland, 
Was Shakespeare in Italy? It must 
be owned that there is more evi- 
dence of knowledge of Italy and 
Italian habits than can be lightly 
disregarded. Mr. C. A. Brown 
has worked out an Italian journey, 
about 1597, with great ingenuity ; 
and other writers, among them 
Lady Morgan, have incidentally 
adduced proofs of, at the very least, 
Shakespeare’s most anxious realisa- 
tion of Venice, Genoa, and Flor- 
ence. Professor Elze seems in 
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clined to support Mr. Brown, and 
quotes with approval his remark 
that although it is true Shakespeare 
might have learned in London 
each single fact of those he enume- 
rates, yet their totality borders 
upon the miraculous. But the 
German critic has anticipated the 
objection that Schiller could de- 
scribe Switzerland, and Jean Paul 
the Borromean Islands, when nei- 
ther had seen the place he professes 
to describe. His introduction of a 
reference to Elsinore rather detracts 
from the merit of the admission, and 
makes one wonder if he has himself 
been there ; but, on the whole, the 
pros and cons have been argued 
with so much fairness and imparti- 
ality, that to his learned pages 
those may turn who care to pursue 
the green lanes of literature. For 
my own part, I cannot admit the 
completeness of the proof of an 
Italian journey, startling though it 
sometimes is; but I must enter my 
protest against any such phrases as 
‘I will scarce think you have swam 
in a gondola,’ being regarded as a 
bit of powerful testimony. Of gon- 
dolas every traveller would tell. 

In conclusion, in the present 
state of our knowledge and of our 
criticism, I am fain to hold that 
Shakespeare was what Dean Stan- 
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ley has well called ‘an untravelled 
traveller.’ With an appreciation of 
strange lands and men, of adven- 
ture and merry-making in which no 
man in England could excel him, 
he was tied by destiny to the desk 
of the playwright. To him there 
was to be no gadding abroad, and 
his entertainment must be taken 
in London and his rest in Stratford. 
That members of the circle in 
which he moved had travelled and 
performed over the Continent is 
of itself explanatory of much of his 
knowledge. It should also be re- 
membered that those who went 
far afield in Elizabethan days had, 
as a rule, some diplomatic mission 
or talent for amusement. Of 
Shakespeare’s employment as even 
a nominal diplomatist of the hum- 
blest kind, we have no tittle of 
proof, and that he was an actor of 
eminence we may doubt. A man of 
strong sympathies and great powers 
of assimilation, he went about from 
coterie to coterie, from actor to 
author, from patron to playboy, 
everywhere gathering new thoughts 
and garnering fresh conceits ; from 
one and all getting the ready wel- 
come and the cordial appreciation 
which was the due of the great 
spirit that knew no earthly pilgrim- 
age beyond his England. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A pERFECT September morning, 
the blue sky softened by fleecy 
white clouds; late reaping going 
on in the upland fields, while in 
some places the waving golden 
corn and yellow barley still stand ; 
freshly-mown meadows enlivened 
by grazing cows and sheep ; hedges 
rich in blackberry blossoms, and 
decked here and there with autumn- 
tinted leaves—yellow, red, and 
brown. And through this land of 
delight, threading its uncanny way 
like some creature of a wild im- 
agination, slides the black line of 
the train, headed by that wonder- 
ful monster of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the panting puffing engine, 
the signs of its gigantic power lin- 
gering behind it in the blue atmo- 
sphere, in those soft curling wreaths 
of white cloud. ‘Truly the simple 
every-day occurrence of a railway 
journey is a marvellous thing. One 
might write an essay on the sub- 
ject which, could it have been pub- 
lished a century ago, would have 
been regarded by men of sense as 
too fanciful a fairy tale. 

The train is full to-day, especially 
the first and second classes; and 
as it pulls up at a quiet station, a 
gentleman, who had been looking 
in vain for a place in the more 
select carriages, springs hastily into 
a third, replying to the apologies 
of the station-master, ‘O, never 
mind, Adams; I shall like it for a 
change : it will be a new phase of 
life to study.’ And then the train 


whistles, and they are off again. 


The gentleman settles himself 
comfortably into his corner by the 
window, and begins glancing with 
the eye of an accustomed traveller 
at his fellow-passengers. This is not 
one of the new and luxuriously- 
padded third-class carriages, but 
one of the old kind, open all 
through, and with bare boards for 
seats. But all the more amusing, 
says our passenger to himself, who 
is evidently in a happy state of 
mind, easily to be pleased, and 
interested in whatever may happen. 

‘What a change there is in third- 
class travelling !’ he says presently 
to his opposite neighbour. ‘ Before 
I went abroad, ten years ago, none 
of the better sort of people thought 
of going third ; and now I am told 
that the clergy patronise it largely, 
and the professional class generally. 
Indeed it seems to me, on looking 
around us, that it is quite as select 
as the second-class is now, and 
much more amusing.’ 

This remark was made as he 
was busily adjusting his railway-rug 
comfortably around his legs, and 
without looking up. The person 
to whom it was addressed was a 
young lady—yes, certainly a lady, 
though her dress was of the plain- 
est—who was gazing in such rapt 
attention out of the window, that 
she hardly seemed to take in her 
companion’s words. The rug being 
arranged to his satisfaction, he 
looked up for the expected re- 
joinder, and was met by a pair of 
thoughtful gray eyes and the calm 
confession, 

‘ I beg your pardon, I was think- 
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ing; did you ask me some ques- 
tion ?” 

*O no; I only made a remark. 
It was ofnoconsequence. Excuse 
my having interrupted your train 
of thought,’ replied the gentleman, 
a little huffed maybe at his good- 
natured effort at sociability being 
so quietly ignored. 

The girl relapsed into her former 
attitude of entire absorption in the 
sweet country through which they 
were passing. It was as though 
she were alone there. Talking 
went on in the other divisions. A 
hearty Yorkshire farmer began de- 
scanting on the crops in his north- 
country dialect; a Somersetshire 
yeoman took up the cudgels for 
the south ; the talk grew eager and 
racy; others joined in it; there was 
a hearty hail-fellow-well-met tone 
amongst them all, which interested 
and amused our young gentleman 
vastly. A cleric in the farther 
corner raised his head from the 
note-book on which he was dotting 
down notes for his Sunday’s ser- 
mon, to give his kindly word, and 
point out the merits of the rival 
modes of farming. A lady, travel- 
ling apparently with her maid, 
joined in the discussion, in accents 
that contrasted strangely in their 
purity with the provincial tones of 
the farmers. Our friend of the rug 
added his quota, and the friendly 
talk became general ; but still the 
gray-eyed girl remained preoccu- 
pied. 

Another whistle, another stop- 
page, more passengers crowding in; 
amongst them a poor pale lad, evi- 
dently leaving home to get work ; 
for a motherly woman is seeing him 
off, and bidding him take care of 
his health and not over-do it, as 
the train starts again. The girl in 
the corner brings her eyes back 
from their abstraction then, and 
turns them on the lad with a 
tender pitiful glance. Presently 


she draws out a little bottle of 
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wine from_her travelling-bag, and, 
offering it to him, begs him to take 
some. The poor lad starts, and a 
passing flush comes over his white 
face, as he says, with a pleased 
smile, 

‘Thank you kindly, miss, but 
mother gave me some before I 
started.’ 

‘Are you going far? asks the 
girl, her face lighting up with in- 
terest. 

‘Only to B—, miss. I’ve heard 
ofa clerkship there; and I’m main 
glad to have a chance of earning 
my own living.’ 

There was a touch of bitterness 
in his tone, as he made the con- 
cluding remark, which evidently 
struck a chord of sympathy in the 
girl’s heart. A_ beautiful smile 
stole into the gray eyes, as she said 
gently, 

‘But you must not go beyond 
your strength ; your mother values 
your health far above your earn- 
ings.’ 

‘ How do you know that, miss ?” 
he asked, almost sharply. ‘And 
yet it is true. Mother, she does ; 
but father, he don’t like “ useless 
lumber.” I’m bound to strive, 
come what may. If I'd only my 
health, like the rest of them, I 
wouldn’t care. But I won’t be a 
coward, and cave in for a little, 
anyhow.’ 

‘Those also serve who only 
stand and wait,’ said the girl softly, 
as if to herself ; and the gentleman 
of the rug, as he glanced up from 
his paper, thought he saw tears in 
the steadfast gray eyes. 

The lad said no more till they 
reached the next station, where he 
had to change for B—, and then, 
just as he was preparing to leave 
the train, he turned to his new 
friend, and said, 

‘Thank you kindly, miss, for 
that thought ; maybe I shall need 
it to cheer me before I've done. 
I wish you good-day, miss.’ 
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And the pale lanky lad tried 
to make a sort of bow as he passed. 
But the girl held out a little white 
hand, on which a diamond ring 
glittered, and said good-bye with a 
tremble in her voice, which was 
not lost either upon the poor lad 
or the luxurious gentleman oppo- 
site. 

Several passengers turned out 
here, and our two friends were left 
alone in their division of the car- 
riage. The girl’s face had relaxed 
some of the intentness of its ex- 
pression ; it would seem that she 
had gained a clue at last to the 
puzzle that had been engrossing her, 
and a look of quiet pleasure stole 
over her face, as she gazed on the 
smiling landscape. 

But her eyes were still fixed on 
the outer world, and her thoughts 
were evidently abstracted too. 
Our friend of the rug felt some- 
what nettled at this continued 
ignoring of his existence. He was 
not accustomed to be thus over- 
looked. This very morning he had 
left his aunt’s country residence, 
followed by the tender regrets of 
charming young ladies, cousins 
and otherwise. Ever since his re- 
turn from India in the spring, he 
had been féted and petted by all his 
friends. Was he not avery eligible 
young man, in receipt of an income 
of rooo/. a year from the Indian 
civil service ? And had he not come 
home to old England now, with 
the expressed intention of taking 
a wife back with him? No wonder 
the mammas made him welcome ; 
no wonder the young ladies were 
ready enough to respond to his 
overtures of friendship. And here 
was this quiet gray-eyed girl ignor- 
ing him altogether, not troubling 
herself even to collect her thoughts 
to respond to his remarks, and yet 
going out of her way to speak kindly 
to a poor lad whohad made no claim 
on her attention! Mr. Clive Fen- 
ton folded up his newspaper, un- 
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fastened his rug, and strolled across 
to the opposite window. The peo- 
ple in the next compartment were 
napping ; the farthest division was 
occupied chiefly by children. ‘A 
dull set of passengers,’ he mur- 
mured to himself; ‘I have halfa 
mind to change my carriage at the 
next station.’ But just as the train 
slackened speed, the gray-eyed girl 
said, 

‘Do we change here for London, 
if you please ?’ 

‘O no,’ replied her companion, 
forgetting his intention at once, 
and coming back to his former 
corner. ‘ We don’t change till we 
get to ——, and then we shall 
have an hour to wait.’ 

‘An hour to wait? O, how de- 
lightful! Then I shall have time 
to go and see the cathedral. Is it 
far from the station, I wonder? 
But I must go; I have never seen 
a cathedral in my life.’ 

What a pleasant voice she had, 
and how naturally and easily she 
spoke, now that once the ice was 
broken! Clive Fenton made a 
rapid decision in his own mind 
that he too would visit the cathe- 
dral at Why not? He had 
been away ten years; it was his 
duty to see all he could, 

‘Not very far,’ he answered ; 
‘there will be plenty of time. I 
intend paying it a visit myself. I 
have not seen an English cathedral 
since my return from abroad, and 
I shall like to recall old impres- 
sions.’ 

The gray eyes were turned fully 
on him now, and with such a 
depth of earnestness in them, that 
he was fairly startled, as the girl 
said, 

‘Have you been abroad? O, 
then perhaps you can tell me what 
I want so much to know! Would 





it cost a great deal to go to the 
South—to Nice, or Mentone, or 
anywhere on the Mediterranean— 
for the winter? I want so much to 
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know the cheapest way of getting 
there, and of living when there.’ 
So pathetically earnest was the 
gaze of inquiry fixed upon him, 
that it cost Clive an effort to an- 
swer, as he felt bound to do, 
‘Well, I fear it is an expensive 
place to live in, from the fact of so 
many invalids being ordered there 
by our London doctors. But I am 
hardly an authority on the subject, 
as I have but recently returned 
from India, and know very little of 
the Continent. I should fancy you 
might probably find some smaller 
place on the Riviera, where lodg- 
Ings at least would be cheaper. 
May I ask how many your party 
would consist of? 
‘Only of Donald and myself, that 
is if I can get him to go. But I’m 
afraid I sha’n’t. He can’t bear 
being made a fuss over, and you 
see we are all so poor. And then 
Donald was never strong; he says 
it must have come sooner or later, 
and that it is useless pinching 
others to try and add a few years 
to his life. But the clever doctor 
he has seen says it is his only 
chance, and I shall break my 
heart if he dies for lack of trying it.’ 
There was no hysterical emo- 
tion about the girl as she spoke. 
Her trouble was far too deep for 
sobs or sighs. Her companion 
wondered no longer at the intent- 
ness of abstracted gaze that had 
nettled him before. The poor 
child was living through a phase 
of life’s tragedy as she sat so calmly 
in her corner. His kind heart 
was deeply touched. She looked 
so young and fragile to be bearing 
such a burden of care. Had she 
no parents, no brothers or sisters 
to share it with her? Why did 
she appeal to him, a perfect stran- 
ger, in her private perplexities ? 
He had the chivalrous feeling to- 
wards women that we often take 
note of in men who have been in 
other lands. An English girl in 
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all her innocence and freshness 
had a sort of sacredness in his 
eyes. It hardly seemed right that 
she should be aliowed to travel 
unprotected, especially in a third- 
class carriage. Would she be met 
in London, he wondered? He 
must find out all he could about 
her, and then give her what help 
he might. His own business was 
not pressing ; even if it were, he 
would not begrudge some little 
sacrifice to help this poor sorrowful 
child. 

‘I must think if I can help you 
in any way,’ he began. ‘ Let me 
see. I have a friend at Nice; I 
could write to him for informa- 
tion, if you would allow me. Will 
you be staying with Mr. Donald, 
your—’ 

‘My brother? Yes, I shall stay 
and nurse him while he needs it ; 
and when he is better, I shall try 
and persuade him to go away 
somewhere with me.’ 

‘Will he be well enough to 
meet you at the station this even- 
ing?” 

*O no, he is far too ill ; and be- 
sides, he does not know I am 
coming. I daresay he will be 
vexed at first,’ the girl went on, 
responding to the stranger’s friend- 
liness by telling her sad little tale 
with confiding simplicity ; ‘ but I 
couldn’t help going to him when I 
knew how ill he was. You see, 
Donald is everything tome. Mam- 
ma is very good to us, but she has 
the little ones; and though we are 
all very fond of each other, of 
course they belong mostly to her. 
Our own mother died when we 
were very young—Donald and I; 
and our father died five years ago 
in India of cholera, after only three 
days’ illness, just a year before he 
would have wretired with a large 
pension. So then Donald and I 
had to leave school: I to come 
home and help mamma with the 
little ones, and Donald to go into 
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a London bank. I think it was 
splendid of him ; for it was all his 
own doing. He was at the top of 
the school, and so clever ; and he 
was to have gone to Cambridge 
very soon ; but he gave it all up for 
the sake of the little ones, and has 
been drudging ever since at bank- 
work, And now this morning we 
had a letter to say that he could 
not come home for his holiday, for 
his cough had been worse, and in 
fact he had been spitting blood; 
and so he had been to a clever 
London doctor, who had ordered 
him to lie by till his cough was 
better, and then to go to the south 
of France, or somewhere, for the 
winter, as his only chance. Mam- 
ma was very unhappy, and couldn’t 
tell what to do; so when I begged 
her to les me go to him, she said I 
might, though she did not see how 
that would help. But I have been 
thinking hard about it all the way, 
and I have a plan now,’ concluded 
the girl, a glad light coming into 
her eyes as she looked at her 
companion with a childlike confi- 
dence. 

‘Have you? Iam so glad,’ he 
said, answering her look with one 
of like friendliness. ‘I suppose I 
must not ask what it is?” 

She seemed doubtful for a mo- 
ment, and then said, 

‘I think I had rather keep it a 
secret, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Certainly; in truth I had no 
right to ask,’ he answered, feeling 
wonderfully interested and amused 
by her zaive simplicity. Evidently 
here at least was a girl unspoiled 
by society and conventionality. 
He fell to musing on the sort of 
domestic life she had probably led 
among those little half-brothers and 
sisters, and that apparently weak 
stepmother. And the whole story 
seemed to him most touching: the 
father’s premature death—of how 
many such had he himself known! 
—the clever brother’s early life of 
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self-denial and failing health, the 
sister’s unselfish devotion. 

* Here we are at ’ he ex- 
claimed presently, as the train 
drew up. ‘Shall I look after your 
luggage for you while you go and 
have some lunch? I will join you 
in the refreshment-room, and show 
you the way to the cathedral, if I 
may.’ 

The girl looked puzzled for a 
moment; evidently, unsophisticated 
as she was, this plan did not quite 
commend itself to her judgment. 

‘Thank you very much,’ she 
said ; ‘ but I like puzzling out ways 
by myself. I shall have to be 
clever at that if we go abroad, you 
know.’ 

And so, with a little bow, which 
was very pretty in its attempt at 
dignity, and yet its simplicity, she 
left her companion, and engaged 
the services of a porter to look 
after her luggage. 

Clive Fenton watched her as 
she walked along the platform 
talking to the porter; and as he 
noted the faultless neatness of her 
gray dress and hat, of her neatly- 
coiled glossy brown hair, and the 
simple dignity of perfect uncon- 
sciousness with which she moved 
and spoke, he said to himself that 
here at last he had found his ideal 
of an English maiden, in her fearless 
frankness, her gracious courtesy, 
and her quiet self-respect. 





CHAPTER II. 


ALL the bustle and stir of a re- 
freshment-room at a busy railway- 
station at midday. Little family 
groups of father, mother, and chil- 
dren at one table, of elderly father 
and attendant daughter at another, 
young bride and bridegroom at a 
third, enjoying their honeymoon. 
With what fresh interest and bright 
intelligence those gray eyes scanned 
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the various faces, and how enter- 
taining it all was to the stay-at- 
home girl! How she would enjoy 
talking it over with Donald to- 
night, if he were only well enough 
for a chat! Her young spirits rose 
with the change of scene and life 
around her. She ate her own 
modest lunch of egg and roll with 
keen relish, and took advantage of 
the opportunity of passing the salt 
to a pleasant-looking lady, who 
stood next her at the counter, to 
enter into a little chat. The lady 
was nothing loth, and it ended in 
their starting off together presently 
to walk to the cathedral. 

A certain gentleman, who was 
eating his lunch at the farther end 
of the room, and keeping his eye 
meantime on the figure in gray, 
started up as he saw the pair dis- 
appear, and hastily paying his 
reckoning, followed in their rear. 
He had a settled purpose in his 
mind; it was to keep respectful 
watch and guard over his young 
travelling companion. So young, 
so inexperienced, what snares 
might not beset her! Probably 
he had an exaggerated sense of 
the need of protection by the 
weaker sex; he had hardly been 
long enough in England to realise 
the independent line taken nowa- 
days by so many of his young 
countrywomen. At any rate, all 
the chivalrous part of his nature 
was called forth towards this art- 
less unprotected child, as he called 
her to himself; and no one would 
have guessed at the wild dreams of 
knightly service that were seething 
in the brain of the faultlessly- 
dressed gentleman who sauntered 
so leisurely that bright afternoon 
through the streets of . 

He purposely kept in the back- 
ground, even when he joined the 
party of strangers in the cathedral, 
whom the verger was about to take 
round. But not a word did he 
lose of the eager questions or excla- 
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mations of pleasure which sprang 
forth irrepressibly from the girl in 
gray. And often he was surprised 
at the culture and quickness of 
perception which these same re- 
marks showed. Once or twice, 
indeed, he left his retirement to 
answer questions which went be- 
yond the routine knowledge of 
their guide, and was rewarded by 
a bright glance and a quiet ‘thank 
you’ for his pains. ‘The lady to 
whom his Arofégée had attached her- 
self was evidently a wise selection 
on her part, so that he felt his 
watchfulness was so far superflu- 
ous. But it was not superfluous 
to warn them of the lapse of time, 
and to offer to fetch a cab when 
the danger of their not catching 
the train was found to be imminent. 
The girl hesitated, but her com- 
panion promptly accepted his 
offer. 

‘Yes, thank you. I must not 
lose this train on any account,’ she 
said. ‘I have an appointment in 
London which I must keep.’ 

So the cab was hailed, and they 
all three jumped into it, and were 
speedily set down at the station 
again. The girl had her purse in 
her hand, and earnestly begged to 
be told her debt; but Clive Fen- 
ton laughed at her, and said, 

‘It was my cab, and you ladies 
only honoured me by your com- 
pany.’ 

‘A pretty speech; and we are 
indeed indebted to you, for here 
comes our train,’ said the elder 
lady. ‘Shall we not keep together 
still, and get into the same car- 
riage, if we can? O, but I travel 
second, and doubtless you are go- 
ing first class? she added, glanc- 
ing at Clive’s well-appointed per- 
son. 

‘On the contrary, I am travel- 
ling third to-day,’ he answered, 
smiling, ‘otherwise I should have 
been most happy.’ 

‘And you, my young friend?’ 
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asked the lady, turning to the girl 
in gray. 

*I am travelling third class too ; 
but I wish I could go on with you. 
The third is very comfortable ; 
won't you try it?” 

But the lady laughingly shook 
her head as she answered, 

‘No, I dare not. Picture the 
dismay of my cousin, on meeting 
me in London, to find me a third- 
class passenger! It is all preju- 
dice ; but one must consider one’s 
friends.’ 

And with a friendly nod the 
good-natured lady stepped into the 
train, just as a porter came up 
with the girl’s wraps, and calling 
out, ‘ This ‘way, miss,’ put her into 
a most comfortable third-class car- 
riage. He was about to close the 
door, when some one stopped him 
and sprang in just as the train was 
about to move. 

‘I was nearly too late,’ he said ; 
‘I had lost sight of you, and was 
looking for you in the forward car- 
riages.’ 

* Looking for me?’ said the girl, 
and the gray eyes were turned on 
him in startled surprise. 

He saw he had made a mistake. 
Of course she could not know any- 
thing of his secret vows of knightly 
service and brotherly watchfulness 
over her. He hastened to add, 

‘Yes; I thought you might be 
glad to feel that you had an ac- 
quaintance, if but a railway one, 
with you for the remainder of your 
journey ; and that perhaps I might 
be of some help to you when we 
reach the busy metropolis, as you 
do not expect Mr. Donald to meet 
you. I have cousins, if not sisters, 
of my own,’ he added kindly ; ‘and 
I should not like one of them to 
have to look after herself all alone 
at the big London station.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ answered 
the girl, quite reassured, as much 
by the frank friendly manner as by 
his words. ‘Indeed,’ she added, 
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‘I think everybody is very kind. 
Do you know, I have been wonder- 
ing over it as I came along—over 
all the happiness and brightness 
and kindness there seem to be in 
the world. I liked watching the 
people at the station; I did not 
see one sad face among them nor 
in the train as we came on, except 
that poor lad’s;’ and at the thought 
of him the smile died out of her 
face again. 

‘And he was cheered by your 
sympathy,’ said her companion. 
‘It must be a great consolation in 
suffering to feel how the hearts of 
the good and gentle are drawn out 
towards the sufferer.’ 

Perhaps he was thinking of his 
own mortification at being over- 
looked for the poor lad, and wish- 
ing that he could get up any claim 
of trouble upon this sympathetic 
girl’s feelings. But, indeed, things 
had gone very smoothly with Mr. 
Clive Fenton. No doubt he had 
been diligent and steady, and in 
so far had earned his success ; but 
then he had had good health and 
good brains to start with, two gifts 
of inestimable value. Moreover, al- 
though an only son and an orphan, 
he was rich in relations who had 
always made much of him. No, he 
could not make out a case to enlist 
the sympathy of those gray eyes; 
he must content himself with doing 
their owner service, and with earn- 
ing a glance of gratitude as his re- 
ward. So he produced a book 
which he had purchased at the 
bookstall at for this very pur- 
pose, and offered it to his com- 
panion. 

‘I think you will like it,’ he said; 
‘ The Autocrat at the Breakfast- 
Table, by Wendell Holmes. Just 
the book for travelling, very sug- 
gestive and original ; so that you 
can get an idea and then lay the 
volume down and ponder over it 
at your leisure.’ 

‘Thank you; yes, that is the 
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only reading I could do in the 
train. I almost begrudge taking 
my eyes for a minute off this peace- 
ful country,’ she said, receiving the 
book with a pleased smile. 

She began reading with evident 
interest ; but after a while the book 
was laid on her lap, and her eyes 
were gazing out of the window 
again. 

‘You do not care for it, I fear?” 
asked her companion. 

‘O yes, I like it extremely. But, 
do look at that dear little home- 
stead yonder among the trees! 
See! they are putting up the last 
of the corn on the rick; and look 
at those two little toddling chil- 
dren riding away in the empty 
wagon. Ah! you are too late; we 
have passed.’ 

‘I see you are reading the book 
of Nature, and find that more in- 
teresting than the printed article,’ 
said Clive. 

*I can have printed books any 
day, but not such a series of living 
pictures as these you see,’ she said 
simply. 

‘I expect you are not a great 
traveller? It is quite refreshing 
to come across any one genuinely 
enjoying a railway journey, instead 
of looking upon it merely as a ne- 
cessary nuisance between getting 
from one place to another.’ 

‘Is that how you look upon it?’ 
asked the girl, in evident astonish- 
ment. 

‘Not to-day; but sometimes, I 
must confess,’ said Clive. 

‘Well, to-day is exceptionally 
lovely, no doubt,’ she answered, 
entirely overlooking the implied 
compliment. ‘Perhaps on a very 
wet day it might be dull.’ 

Clive laughed at the grudging 
admission, and answered gaily, 

‘I don’t suppose you would find 
even that dull; you evidently carry 
about so much pocket sunshine 
with you that you must be nearly 
independent of cloudy skies. But 
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we are not all so happily en- 
dowed.’ 

‘Ah, no! I am not always 
bright, I assure you. Ask mamma. 
I am dreadfully discontented some- 
times, when the little ones are dull 
and won’t learn, and when there 
are heaps of clothes to be mended 
on sunshiny days. But to tell the 
truth—I daresay you will be sur- 
prised—this is the first railway 
journey I have taken since I was 
quite a tiny thing, and it is all so 
new and so delightful to me.’ 

*You are indeed a rara avis,’ 
said Clive. ‘I congratulate you 
on the vast amount of pleasure in 
store for you, with your keen ap- 
preciation of Nature. Think of all 
the lovely places there are to be 
visited, and with what a freshness 
you will view them all.’ 

‘Yes, if I ever do view them,’ 
she said, with a merry laugh. And 
then more gravely, ‘I hardly like 
to think of what it would be to go 
abroad with Donald. I think we 
should both lose our heads at the 
sight of the blue Mediterranean.’ 

Always Donald. He was evi- 
dently first and foremost in her 
heart. Clive fell into a study. He 
was thinking how delightful it 
would be to watch the unfolding of 
this girl’s sweet nature, to see her 
face glow with pleasure, soften with 
sympathy, kindle with new thought, 
as the treasures of Nature and art 
were unrolled before her. And 
then he went on to think that 
he could afford himself this plea- 
sure, that he had come home with 
the avowed intention of finding a 
wife, and how far all other girls he 
had ever met fell short of the charm 
of her refined simplicity and sensi- 
bility. 

But how was he to cultivate her 
friendship —a mere stray fellow- 
passenger, without any. sort of in- 
troduction between them? It seem- 
ed almost hopeless, except for the 
promise to inquire particulars of his 
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friend at Nice. He must make the 
very most of this opening, and re- 
quest the brother’s address before 
they parted company. 

There had been a long silence. 
The carriage had got fuller as they 
neared London. In another half 
hour the journey would be at an 
end. Clive was quite taken aback 
at the despair which came over 
him at the mere thought of the 
parting with his quiet vs-d-vis. He 
must make an effort to gain some 
clue by which he might meet with 
her again. So, folding up his news- 
paper with a rustle, he remarked 
on their nearness to their journey’s 
end, adding, , 

‘And about my friend at Nice: 
I will write to him by to-night’s 
post to make all inquiries, if you 
will kindly give me your brother's 
address, so that I may communi- 
cate to him, or to you, what par- 
ticulars I may learn.’ 

‘OQ, thank you very much,’ replied 
the girl quietly. ‘ But Ihave been 
thinking it over, and I don’t fancy 
Donald would like my giving so 
much trouble to a—a stranger. 
Though indeed it is most kind of 
you to offer to help us,’ she added 
quickly, as if afraid the first part of 
her remark might have sounded 
ungracious. 

‘Then is there nothing I can do 
for you ?’ he asked, in a tone so 
despondent that the girl thought it 
must be assumed in joke, and 
glanced up with a merry answer on 
her lips, till, seeing how grave he 
looked, she changed her mind and 
said, 

‘Yes, since you are so really 
anxious to be kind, you can tell 
me the most respectable jeweller I 
could go to, on a little matter of 
business.’ 

He mentioned the name and 
address of one of the best West-end 
firms. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, taking 
out her purse and writing the name 
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on the tablets therein. As she did 
so, his attention was again attracted 
to the glittering diamond ring. It 
was evidently one of great value, 
and the gold in which it was set 
was curiously chased. 

‘I would advise you to keep 
your glove on whilst going through 
the streets,’ he said, in a low tone, 
and glancing at her ring. ‘You 
will forgive the suggestion, but that 
ring is too evidently of value to be 
exposed recklessly.’ 

‘Thank you for the hint,’ she 
answered, drawing on her glove. 
And then she added, with what 
struck him afterwards as assumed 
carelessness, ‘I wonder what its 
money’s worth really is; have you 
any idea? Itwas my mother’s en- 
gaged ring. My father bought the 
diamond, and had it set in India, 
I have been told.’ 

‘Indeed, that must make its 
value priceless to you; but I should 
think its market value could hardly 
be less than fifty pounds,’ answered 
Clive. 

‘Really? O, I am so glad ! ex- 
claimed the girl, her eyes glistening 
with pleasure. 

Clive felt annoyed, he hardly 
knew why, at her evident appre- 
ciation of £ s.d. And yet after all 
was it not natural, a girl who had 
known the gall of poverty, no 
doubt ? 

But there was no time for reason- 
ing on the matter, for here they 
were, arrived at the great city, and 
all was stir and commotion. 

‘Would you be so very kind as 
to help me find my luggage ?’ asked 
the girl, as Clive handed her out. 

Of course he would, and secure 
her a cab too. The sagacious 
young man thought that thus at 
least he would be safe to find out 
the brother’s address. So he put 
her into the four-wheeler with all 
her goods, and then asked eagerly, 

‘ What address shall I tell him to 


drive to?” 
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*O, to the jeweller’s, please,’ re- 
plied the girl, repeating the name 
of the shop he had suggested. 

The driver caught the well- 
known name in a moment as he 
leaned down for his orders, and 
before Clive had had time to repeat 
it, he had whipped up his horse and 
the cab was off. 

As Clive Fenton stood staring 
after the disappearing vehicle in 
blank despair, some one touched 
his arm, and looking round he saw 
the lady who had shared his cab 
at ; 

‘Will you befriend me once 
more?’ she said. ‘ My luggage has 
been stupidly left behind at . 
and I can’t get hold of the proper 
official to telegraph for it. Itisa 
shame to trouble you; but my 
cousin and I have no gentleman 
to help us, and I have already 
proved your willingness to aid.’ 

Of course Clive had no alterna- 
tive but to go back with the good 
lady and the cousin who had come 
to meet her, and see to the tele- 
gram being sent. But I am afraid 
he felt very savage at the delay, and 
forgot his wonted chivalry in his 
impatience at the folly of women 
going about travelling alone, who 
could not look after themselves. 

Full ten minutes had elapsed 
since his other travelling com- 
panion had set forth for the jewel- 
ler’s, and his first impulse to follow 
her in another cab would now be 
utterly futile. What could he do? 
He racked his brains in vain, as he 
was whirled along in a hansom, to 
the boarding-house he had patron- 
ised earlier in the summer. It was 
a sign of how much his heart was 
in the matter that he actually for- 
got his dinner, and had no sooner 
deposited bag and baggage in his 
old quarters than he was off again 
on his hopeless search. Presently 
he found himself staring into the 
jeweller’s shop aforesaid, and in a 
minute more he had entered it, 
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without any definite intention, but 
urged on by a restless despair. 

As he strolled up to the counter, 
thinking what trifling article he 
should ask after, his eye was sud- 
denly caught and dazzled by a glit- 
tering diamond ring that lay upon 
it. Surely he knew that curious 
setting? Yes, there was no mis- 
taking it—it was the same ring 
concerning which he had warned 
his young travelling companion so 
short a time ago, when her eyes had 
kindled with pleasure at the high 
price he had valued it at. Ina 
moment his resolution was taken. 
He would purchase the ring, cost 
what it might—it was his only re- 
maining clue. The price was a 
heavy one; but Clive was pleased 
rather than otherwise at this, for 
he knew that the sum realised by 
its owner must have been good in 
proportion, the jeweller being an 
honest man. And as he walked 
off with the precious bauble on his 
finger, his spirits were so much 
lighter, that he remembered how 
hungry he was, and, turning into a 
restaurant, enjoyed a hearty dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Clive Fenton 
felt considerably relieved by his 
possession of the precious ring, it 
was difficult to see how that fact 
alone brought him any nearer the 
object of his search. The private 
business which had taken him to 
London kept him somewhat busy 
during the next two or three days; 
but in all the intervals of business 
those gray eyes haunted him, and 
the vision of the demurely-clad 
maiden, with her bright look of 
intelligence and her quiet self- 
possession, was never long absent 
from his mental vision. As time 
went on, and the chances of ever 
meeting her again seemed to grow 
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less, he tried to argue himself out 
of his infatuation, as he called it; 
but in vain. He was obliged to 
confess himself hopelessly in love, 
and to marvel at this utterly new 
experience in his hitherto prosper- 
ous career. 

For Clive Fenton was not one 
of those men who have been always 
in the habit of falling in and out 
of love from their childhood up- 
wards. He was a very sensible 
practical sort of person in general, 
and his life heretofore had been 
too wholesomely occupied with 
work to leave him the temptation 
of idleness to fall into folly. It 
was in keeping with this practical 
side of his character that he had 
come home now on two years’ 
leave of absence with the clear in- 
tention of taking a wife back with 
him, to preside over his Indian 
home. But it was not in accord- 
ance with this side of his character 
that he should have fallen head 
over ears in love with a little un- 
known maiden in a third-class rail- 
way carriage, who had neither 
beauty nor wealth to attract him— 
nothing, in fact, beyond the plea- 
sant comeliness of a fresh English 
girl in her simplicity, a pair of 
steadfast gray eyes, and evidently 
a heart equally steadfast and true. 
Perhaps for the man who had 
never known the nearer ties of 
mother or sister—his mother had 
died at his birth—the sisterly de- 
votion he had discovered in this 
incognita possessed an_ especial 
charm. At all events he had been 
unwittingly taken captive, and soon 
ceased to try to disentangle himself 
from these new chains. 

As soon as the pressure of his 
business was over, and he was at 
leisure not only to think but to 
act, he suddenly resolved to pay 
another visit to the jeweller, on the 
mere chance of finding a clue to 
the former owner of the ring. He 
guessed now what ‘the happy 
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thought’ had been which had oc- 
curred to the girl in the train, and 
which she had preferred to keep a 
secret. Evidently it was the sell- 
ing of her dead mother’s ring, to 
enable her to try the last chance, 
humanly speaking, for her living 
brother’s life. 

Doubtless they were already on 
their way to the sunny South, two 
poor inexperienced children as 
they seemed to this man of thirty, 
little guessing how soon their small 
fortune would be swallowed up in 
the expenses of English life abroad. 
It was foolish of her surely, and 
over-prudish, not to accept his of- 
fered help. And yet he liked her 
all the better for the intuitive self- 
respect which her courteous re- 
fusal showed. 

Thus thinking, he strolled pre- 
occupied into the shop, and was 
not a little surprised when its owner 
hastened towards him, exclaiming, 

‘I am so glad to see you again, 
sir. I have been hoping much 
that something might bring you 
this way.’ 

‘Indeed ; and why?’ asked Clive. 

‘You will remember the diamond 
ring, sir, I sold you a few evenings 
ago ?” 

‘Perfectly,’ answered Clive, 
touching the ring on his finger. 
‘Here it is, you see.’ 

‘Well, sir, I should like to re- 
purchase it from you, if you have 
no objection. But I must tell you 
its story, in order to excuse what 
may seem a cool request. I had 
purchased it of a young lady about 
an hour before you came into my 
shop, giving her its full value ; for 
I confess I was touched by her 
story of a brother’s illness, and of 
her adopting this means of raising 
money to take him abroad. Her 
simple confidence in me led me 
to give her perhaps even a bet- 
ter price for it than prudence 
might have dictated, with the pro- 
bability of its lying long on hand. 
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You may imagine, therefore, that 
your speedy purchase of it was no 
little relief to my mind. Next 
morning, however, the young lady 
visited me again to re-purchase the 
ring, at her brother’s urgent desire, 
he having been much distressed at 
her having parted with it, as it had 
belonged to their mother. She was 
dismayed to find it gone, and asked 
if I could not prevail on its pur- 
chaser to allow her to buy it back. 
I told her how unlikely it was I 
should ever see you again, but 
promised, if you should revisit 
me shortly, to lay the case before 
you.’ 

‘Return her the ring, by all 
means,’ said Clive, slipping the 
costly bauble from his finger and 
laying it on the counter. 

‘Thank you heartily, sir,’ said the 
shopkeeper, beginning to count 
out the money to return to his 
customer. . 

‘Nay,’ said Clive, with a short 
laugh, ‘I do not sell jewelry; I am 
not going to compete with you in 
your own trade. The young lady 
must take it as a gift, or not at all.’ 

The jeweller stared in open-eyed 
astonishment at this very extra- 
ordinary young gentleman, who 
seemed to value fifty pounds at so 
easy a rate. 

‘ Your generosity is too great, sir ; 
and, pardon me, I do not think 
the young lady’s pride would allow 
her to accept it. There was a quiet 
dignity in her manner, young and 
simple as she was, that would not 
make it easy even to offer such a 
gift to her from a stranger.’ 

‘But what if I am not such an 
utter stranger to her as you think ? 
replied Clive. ‘Stay,’ he added 
hastily, taking a note-book from 
his pocket and writing a few lines 
on a slip of paper which he tore 
out from it. ‘Stay. Enclose this 


with the ring when you return it— 
that will surely do away with any 
scruples.’ 
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The lines were as follows: 


‘ Your fellow-traveller in the train 
trusts you will allow him the privi- 
lege of returning you the ring, con- 
cerning the care of which he cau- 
tioned you, and which it has been 
his privilege to secure from other 
hands. C. FY 


Nothing more. No clue to his 
whereabouts, no possibility per- 
mitted of returning him the money. 

The jeweller glanced at the lines 
dubiously, as Clive added, 

‘I happened to travel up from 
the country with the owner of the 
ring, and, like yourself, was inter- 
ested by her simple dignity and 
evident trouble. And as I can well 
afford to indulge myself in my 
whim,’ he added, with a laugh, ‘I 
do not see who is to hinder me. 
Now I will wish you good-day.’ 

So saying he turned and left the 
shop, ere its master had time for 
further expostulation. 

It was wonderful how light-heart- 
ed he felt after this little episode. 
It led to nothing further, as far as 
he could see, in his chance of 
meeting again the girl in gray; but 
it seemed to have set up a subtle 
link of sympathy and comradeship 
with her, which was all the more 
delightful, perhaps, for its very in- 
tangibility. 

Clive Fenton went about his 
business as usual, visited old friends, 
and attended to all his social duties 
with even more than his customary 
genial pleasant manner; for deep 
down in his heart lay the thought 
of his unknown ideal, the surety 
that sometimes at least he would 
be remembered with gratitude by 
that artless maiden, and perchance 
be a topic of conversation between 
her and her sick brother. 

Sometimes a dread would come 
over him that the brother might 
be worse, and that she might be 
passing alone through a season of 
suffering and sorrow. At such times 

















a great longing would seize him to 
try and find her out, to go again to 
the jeweller, his only clue, and 
make him his confidant. But his 
feeling for her was toc sacred to 
be breathed to any indifferent per- 
son, much less to a mere stranger ; 
and he had purposely kept away 
from the jeweller’s neighbourhood 
lest, on any casual meeting, his 
money should be again urged upon 
him. 

So the weeks slipped by; and 
the time came when Clive Fenton, 
according to a previous arrange- 
ment, was to accompany his aunt 
and cousins in a trip to the Con- 
tinent. Clive himself determined 
their route, including visits to Nice 
and Mentone, and other resorts 
along the Mediterranean on their 
way, with motives half hidden from 
himself. 

A merry party they were, the 
young cousins taking their first 
glimpse at foreign climes, and 
being proportionately enthusiastic 
at the first sight of the blue Medi- 
terranean, and at the varied beau- 
ties of the Riviera. But although 
merry kind-hearted girls, Sibyl and 
Flora were, after all, little better than 
frivolous butterflies at this stage of 
their existence, flitting from flower 
to flower with careless joyousness, 
and with little real appreciation 
of what their pretty eyes rested 
on, and their pretty lips admired. 
Clive looked on with the half-in- 
dulgent half-critical air of an elder 
brother, and was often rallied by 
his fair cousins for his grave looks 
and absent thoughtfulness. Was 
it a pair of gray eyes that haunted 
him with their bright intelligence ? 
Was it the remembrance of what 
he had said to their owner of the 
delights in store for her, as he had 
watched her enjoyment of their 
quiet English scenery in the train, 
that set his thoughts wandering ? 
At all events, he grew graver and 
more absent as time went on, and 
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Nice and Mentone had both been 
explored and passed. The girls 
wondered why their cousin was so 
eager in perusing the lists of visi- 
tors at these places, and rallied 
him on his lonely explorations of 
the less fashionable parts of these 
towns. Clive bore their raillery 
good-naturedly, but his spirits were 
unusually—and as he declared to 
himself unreasonably — depressed 
as the party turned their backs on 
beautiful Mentone, ev route for Bor- 
dighera and its palms. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cuive had established his aunt 
and cousins in the comfortable 
Hétel d’Angleterre as soon as Bor- 
dighera was reached, and then sal- 
lied forth to explore the old town, 
and to revel in the beauty of the 
surrounding palm-trees. 

He had mounted to the town, 
and, taking a path to the left round 
it, had reached an arched passage 
which formed the entrance to a 
steep street, when his eye was ar- 
rested by the beauty of the scene.* 
He was gazing towards the west, 
over some rough old battlements 
in front, with graceful palms below 
them, and a solitary cypress in 
striking contrast to the feathery 
palm-fronds. Below him lay the 
level olive-groves, and white against 
the deep-green sea the picturesque 
Hotel d’Angleterre, where he had 
left his friends ; while beyond a- 
gain, his eyes rested on the Fort of 
Ventimiglia, and the promontory 
of Monaco, and the still farther 
stretching coast. 

It was late in the afternoon of 
an October day, and the setting 
sun was flooding sea and sky and 
land with a glory of light. Clive’s 


* Fora description of this scene, see Dean 
Alford's The Riviera, p. 72, from which it 
is taken, 
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depression passed away, like a 
cloud lifted, in the presence of all 
this beauty. Involuntarily he took 
off his hat, as though in a church 
Suddenly, as he stood there bare- 
headed, a voice broke the stillness 
which set his heart beating with 
unwonted eagerness, 

‘Donald,’ said a clear young 
voice, ‘we had better go in now. 
The sun will be down in another 
half hour, and then it will grow 
chilly all at once.’ 

‘As you will, little one. I feel 
as if [had taken in as much beauty 
as I could digest for one day,’ an- 
swered a voice equally clear, but 
less firm and strong. 

‘Yes, indeed, it is almost too 
perfect. I feel sometimes as if I 
could hardly bear it,’ answered the 
first speaker, in awed tones. ‘O 
Donald, think of this, and then 
think of your London attic ! 

As the last words were uttered 
two figures arose from a sheltered 
nook hard by, and suddenly faced 
Clive as he stood spellbound, hat 
in hand. 

The girl started, and blushed 
brilliantly at this unexpected appa- 
rition. Donald felt the arm on 
which he rested tremble, and turn- 
ing kindly to his sister, said, 

‘What ails you, Dorothy ?’ 

Before she had time to answer, 
Clive had recovered his self-pos- 
session, and coming forward, with 
a flush mantling in his dark cheek, 
said, 

‘I have had the great privilege 
of meeting your sister before, when 
travelling in England awhile since, 
Mr. Donald. May I introduce my- 
self as Clive Fenton of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, staying just now 
with my aunt and cousins at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre below there ?” 

Donald held out his hand—athin 
and wasted one, alas !—as he said, 

‘I am indeed glad to have met 
you, sir, and to have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for your 
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unheard-of generosity to strangers 
like ourselves. And also—you will 
pardon me, but it must be so—of 
returning you the ring which you 
could not bring yourself to resell 
to us. Dorothy, give it to the 
gentleman.’ 

Dorothy's glove was off in a 
moment, and she slipped the dia- 
mond ring from her finger, and 
moved shyly to place it in Clive’s 
hand. She feared it seemed an 
ungracious thing to do; but she 
and Donald had often discussed 
the matter together, and Donald 
was very emphatic in his decision, 
that they could not be under so 
great an obligation to a stranger 
as the receiving the ring back for 
nothing would place them; and 
that, as he had declined the money, 
their only alternative was to keep 
the ring in charge for him until, 
through the jeweller or otherwise, 
they should succeed in hearing of 
him again. Meantime Dorothy 
always wore the ring, with perhaps 
an added interest from the little 
romance connected with it. Never- 
theless she agreed with Donald as 
to what would be their duty in the 
matter, and held it cut now in her 
little brown hand for Clive’s ac- 
ceptance, saying, as she did so, 

‘You must not think that we do 
not value your generous kindness, 
but indeed we cannot keep the 
ring.’ 

The words were said so gently, 
and there was such a kindly de- 
precating look in the gray eyes, 
that Clive could not be offended. 
He took it quietly from her, saying 
as he did so, 

‘It is a great disappointment to 
me to have to receive it. I had 
hoped that little affair had been 
happily arranged ; and I have no 
use whatever for the ring, which 
must be so valuable to you. How- 
ever, I will submit to taking charge 
of it on one condition, he added 
more lightly, ‘namely, that you 
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and your brother will allow me the 
privilege of your friendship, and of 
introducing you to-morrow to my 
aunt and cousins.’ 

To this proposal both brother 
and sister acceded gratefully, and, 
as Clive walked back with them to 
their modest lodging over a baker’s 
shop, at the top of a steep street, 
and commanding a lovely view of 
palm-trees, blue sea, and distant 
rosy hills, Dorothy expatiated on 
the wonderful kindness they had 
experienced on all hands since 
they had come abroad. 

‘It is your old story of that day 
in the train,’ said Clive, with a 
kindling face as he bid them good- 
bye; ‘but I think now, as then, 
thatit is your own pocket-sunshine 
that makes the world seem so 
bright to you.’ 

And lifting his hat deferentially, 
the young man walked away. 

At the /adle d’héte that evening 
his cousins were delighted with his 
altered manner; he was the very 
life of the party, and described in 
such lively colours the beauty of 
the views from the old town, that 
they and his aunt were all eager- 
ness to visit it on the morrow. 

‘And, by the way,’ he added 
with assumed carelessness, ‘some 
recent acquaintances of mine are 
lodging up there, a brother and 
sister, travelling for the brother’s 
health. I should be glad, aunt, if 
you would call on them when we 
are up there, and ask them to join 
us in any excursions we may make.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear Clive. What 
is the name did you say ?’ inquired 
the lady innocently. 

Poor Clive, what an awkward 
position for him! His aunt and 
cousins all raised their eyes expect- 
antly, and, to their extreme sur- 
prise, observed an unmistakable 
blush on their self-contained rela- 
tive’s face. : 

‘Upon my word, I haven’t a no- 
tion!’ exclaimed Clive at last, 
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laughing in spite of his self-con- 
sciousness. ‘ To tell the truth, I met 
the young lady travelling in Eng- 
land, and we had a little conversa- 
tion together, and cemented our 
acquaintance when we met just 
now in that region of palm-trees. 
Her brother is in a decline, I fear, a 
gentlemanly talented young fellow ; 
and their father is dead, and their 
stepmother has children of her 
own, so these two are everything 
to each other—quite a pattern bro- 
ther and sister,’ he ended, with a 
forced attempt at lightness. 

‘You seem to know a great deal 
about them, for a mere casual ac- 
quaintance,’ said pert Miss Sibyl, 
looking mischievously into her 
cousin’s perturbed face. 

‘ Considering I don’t even know 
their surname, I can’t be said to 
have made much progress as yet,’ 
replied Clive quietly ; ‘but I hope 
our friendship will ripen speedily 
now.’ 

And with that he left the ladies, 
and retired to enjoy his daydreams 
under the star-lit skies, with the 
aid of a cigarette. 

Mrs. Fenton was not at all sure 
that she cared to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of this unknown bro- 
ther and sister, but she never 
thwarted Clive; and accordingly, 
on the very next morning, a pil- 
grimage was made to the baker’s 
shop in the old town, and Clive 
introduced his relatives to his un- 
known friends. 

Dorothy’s happy ease and charm 
of manner came to his rescue at 
the awkward moment of introduc- 
tion. 

‘ How very, very kind of you to 
come and seek us out!’ she said, 
as Mrs. Fenton made rather a 
stately bow in response to Clive’s 
introduction of, ‘This is my aunt, 
Mrs. Fenton. Allow me to in- 
troduce her to you, Miss—’ ‘ My 
name is Dorothy Durnford,’ the 
girl went on, setting chairs by 
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the pretty window for her visitors, 
‘and my brother Donald will be 
here directly, and will be cheered 
by fresh English faces.’ 

Donald entered just then, look- 
ing very refined and very fragile, 
with sharpened delicate features 
and lustrous dark eyes. The lady’s 
interest in him was aroused at 
once. She had lost her only son 
at nearly the same age, and she 
could hardly keep the tears out of 
her eyes as she hastened towards 
the invalid, and took his wasted 
hand in her own. _ 

From that moment the thing 
was done. The two: families were 
daily together; and not only was 
the stay at Bordighera prolonged 
in order that it might be so, but 
Mrs. Fenton persuaded Dorothy 
to join their party in travelling 
still further south, pointing out the 
advantage to her brother of con- 
stant change and easy travelling, 
which would be better secured to 
him as one of their party. 

Dorothy could not but accept, 
with tears of gratitude, when, in 
answer to her protest of lack of 
means, Mrs. Fenton begged them 
to be her guests for the time, urg- 
ing as her plea the interest she 
felt in Donald as recalling her own 
lost son. 

And so a time of enjoyment be- 
yond the very wildest of her day- 
dreams came to pass for quiet 
happy Dorothy. They went as far 
south as Florence, then up to 
Venice, and thence to the Italian 
lakes, where they lingered till the 
time for the Fentons’ return to 
England drew near. 

Nothing was wanting to Doro- 
thy’s content. Donald daily im- 


proved, and his spirits as well as 
his health revived among such kind 
and congenial friends ; for he was 
petted and made much of on all 
hands, and he began to talk of re- 
turning to his work with quite a 
new hope for the future. Then 
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the joyous light-heartedness of 
Sibyl and Flora was very catching ; 
and Dorothy felt a child once 
more, as, throwing off all her 
cares, she joined in their merry 
fun. Mrs. Fenton’s presence, too, 
gave a feeling of propriety to it all, 
which was an important item to 
demure little Dorothy’s satisfac- 
tion. But, above all, ever at hand 
to point out fresh beauties, to de- 
scribe and explain works of art, to 
suggest historical associations, to 
throw, in short, the charm of a 
cultivated intellect and of a refined 
taste over everything, was Clive 
himself. He said not a word of 
love to scare Dorothy at the out- 
set. He was more than content 
to see all her faculties waken up 
in her new surroundings, to meet 
the glad look of welcome in her 
eyes whenever he entered the 
room, to watch her ready response 
to the thoughts he treasured up for 
her. Day by day his only endea- 
vour was to please and interest 
her; and, almost unconsciously, 
happy ideas seemed to flow into his 
mind, and pour themselves forth to 
her. He gave her of his best, and 
there was a great deal of value 
stored up in his cultivated intel- 
lect and thoughtful mind. And 
in return she not only drew him 
out, as he had never been drawn 
out before,—till not only his aunt 
and cousins, but he himself also, 
was surprised at this revelation of 
his unsuspected powers,—but her 
fresh keen interest ‘threw a new 
charm into everything, till Clive 
was often carried beyond himself, 
and could hardly maintain his 
usual calm demeanour. It was a 
happy idyllic sort of time, a bright 
spot, for ever radiant in the memory 
of two at least of the party. 

But the most delightful times 
must have an end. And the day 
drew near at last when Mrs. Fen- 
ton must return to England. A 
friendly consultation was held be- 
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tween her and her guests, and it 
was decided, in spite of Donald’s 
arguments to the contrary, that it 
would undo all the good he had 
gained, were he to return to Eng- 
land for the winter. Mrs. Fenton 
had written to a friemdeefshers at 
Nice, and had secured remune- 
rative employment for Dorothy as 
a teacher of English, and thither 
the brother and sister were to re- 
turn shortly; whilst their kind 
friends were to pursue their home- 
ward journey over the Simplon Pass, 
so as to give the girls a passing 
glimpse of Switzerland. 

It was the last day of their so- 
journ together on the banks of 
Como, and Clive had planned a 
row on the lake for the afternoon. 
But the wind blew a little fresh, 
and Donald feared to venture. 
Mrs. Fenton declared she could 
not leave her invalid on this last 
day, and Flora and Sibyl decided 
to remain with her. 

‘Won't you have pity on me, 
Miss Dorothy?’ asked Clive, look- 
ing very wobegone. 

‘Shall I go? asked the girl, 
turning to Mrs. Fenton with an 
eager face. 

‘By all means, my dear. Clive 
must not be cheated of his row 
because the girls are lazy, and I 
cannot tear myself away from our 
dear invalid,’ replied Mrs. Fenton, 
glancing at Donald with almest a 
motherly smile of affection. 

So Dorothy went off with a light 
heart to don her hat and jacket, 
too happy in the present to be sad 
about the parting on the morrow. 
Clive, however, was unusually grave 
and preoccupied as he rowed the 
light boat out into the rippled 
lake. At last he lay on his oars, 
and they drifted quietly along, still 
in silence, for his gravity rather 
awed Dorothy; and though she 
longed to break the stillness, she 
hardly knew how. The remark 
she made at last was not afropos 
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of anything in particular, unless 
glancing at her own hand, which 
she was trailing in the sparkling 
water, suggested it. 

* You never wear your ring ?’ she 
said, looking up at him suddenly. 

‘No, I am keeping it for my 
wife,’ he answered laconically, and 
there was silence again. 

‘For his wife!’ Somehow the 
idea jarred upon Dorothy. Of 
course he would marry; but who 
would be good enough for him? 
Not Flora or Sibyl, kind and 
bright as they were. It must be 
somebody very different, very 
clever and beautiful and good, 
and above all very devoted to 
him, who could be worthy of such 
high honour. 

So thought the demure little 
maiden, as she lay quietly back in 
the boat, giving no sign of the feel- 
ing stirred within her. Clive, 
glancing at her, thought to himself, 
* She cannot care for me; she did 
not even start or blush when I 
spoke of my wife; it is nothing to 
her whom I marry.’ 

Perhaps the impending gloom of 
the parting on the morrow had de- 
pressed him unduly ; at all events, 
it was in a very dolorous voice that 
he spoke again. 

‘ But it is nonsense to speak of 
my wife; I am never likely to 
marry. I have lived a lonely life 
heretofore, no doubt I can live it 
again ; and it will come to an end 
some day, as far as this world is 
concerned.’ 

Dorothy looked up now, with an 
expression of startled wonder in 
the gray eyes. 

‘Something has vexed you ?’ she 
said, in a tone of most gentle sym- 
pathy. ‘Cannot I help you ? There 
is nothing I should like so well.’ 

Clive’s countenance brightened 
at once. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you can, if you 
will—you, and you only. You can 
help me to a wife.’ 
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‘I! Can I do that? asked the 
gitl, in most unfeigned surprise. 
‘ But I know no one good enough 
for you ; you ought to have some 
one so wise and beautiful and good, 
I cannot tell where to find her for 
you.’ 

There was something very sweet 
in the earnestness of her simplicity. 
Clive could contain himself no 
longer ; he must risk his all on the 
venture now, come what might. 

*O Dorothy,’ he said, leaning 
forward, and looking eagerly for 
his answer into her truth-telling 
eyes, ‘do you not know that it is 
you that I want, your own sweet 
self, and nobody else ; and that if 
you say me nay, I shall remain a 
lonely bachelor to the end of my 
days, with only the bright memory 
of the past few weeks to cheer my 
solitude !’ 

The colour mounted into Do- 
rothy’s cheeks now in a brilliant 
fashion, and her eyes fell before his 
gaze, as she said, in a voice so low 
that he had to lean nearer to catch 
the precious words, 

‘I am not worthy of you, but I 
cannot say you nay.’ 

And then, before she could look 
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up, her left hand was lifted out of 
the water, where it had been lying 
all the time, and the diamond ring 
was slipped on the fourth finger, 
and Dorothy’s fate was sealed. 

We will not intrude further on 
their happiness, as they drifted 
about on the glittering lake till the 
sun sank in the west. But when 
at last Dorothy set foot on “rra 
Jirma again, she felt as if she had 
passed through a whole lifetime of 
bliss, as if the bright beams of the 
setting sun had thrown a glory 
over her path in life which would 
lighten it to the end. 

The parting had not to be gone 
through on the morrow, after all. 
Instead, the whole party travelled 
back to Nice together, and there, 
in due course, a quiet wedding 
took place. 

And when at last Mrs. Fenton 
and her girls returned home, 
it was without their escort. But 
Mrs. Fenton’s motherly heart was 
comforted by the knowledge that 
she had left Donald now in the 
best of hands, and that, with 
Clive as well as Dorothy to attend 
to him, he would want for nothing 
that was good. 


























LITERARY AMATEURS. 





By J. A. B. OLIVER, 


——— 


Ir is a reflection full of consola- 
tion for those despondent ones 
whose productions uniformly meet 
with a polite repulse from hard- 
hearted and unappreciative editors, 
that all writers, great as well as 
small, must have begun sometime, 
and that, as a rule, their first ef- 
forts underwent the same _heart- 
breaking process of repeated post- 
ings and receptions, accompanied 
by the laconic ‘ Declined, with 
thanks.” Thackeray had many of 
his earlier compositions returned 
to him. Mrs. Henry Wood, it is 
said, collected a drawerful of re- 
jected tales before Last Lynne 
made her name. Carlyle was re- 
jected as a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. Not articles 
merely, but works destined to live 
in the page of history have suffered 
the same fate. Defoe sent Rodin- 
son Crusoe round the English pub- 
lishers before he found one willing 
to print it. The travels of Jane 
Eyre in search of a purchaser are 
well known. Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution was rejected. Likewise Mot- 
ley’s Dutch Republic. Did not 
Milton, too, sell his immortal 
Paradise Lest for five pounds? 
Let beginners, then, be not cast 
down, for the same hard appren- 
ticeship must be served by all. 
First attempts, even although they 
may bear the strong imprint of 
genius, are invariably crude in ex- 
pression. They have immaturity 
or ‘greenness’ written in every line. 
Either the beaten tracks are too 
closely followed, insipidity and 
namby-pambiness being the result, 
or all rules are boldly defied, and 


an original style adopted which 
the public will not tolerate except 
in men like Carlyle and Ruskin. 
To hit the happy mean between 
ordinary and extraordinary writing 
is the study of all who wish to 
catch the public ear ; and it is not 
wonderful that beginners fail when 
practised writers are not always 
successful. 

Amateurs are very apt to look 
upon editors as their most implac- 
able foes. The cool persistence 
with which they decline to avail 
themselves of contributions which 
the contributor is convinced would 
make the fortunes of the journals, 
if they only knew it—such blind- 
ness to self-interest—rouses pity in 
the breast of the worldly-wise ama- 
teur. He indites a letter of re- 
monstrance to the misguided edi- 
tor, and is promptly crushed. In 
some a less tender emotion than 
pity is aroused by such conduct. 
Rage very often agitates the bosom 
of the rejected poet. Smarting 
under a sense of gross ill-usage, he 
pours out the vials of his wrath 
upon that incarnation of fraud, in- 
justice, and wickedness, the editor. 
Why should zs poems be rejected 
when so much trash is inserted ? 
Why is no reason for rejection 
vouchsafed to him? He hysteri- 
cally demands satisfaction. The 
amount of this sort of correspond- 
ence that goes on is surprising and 
distressing. It is distressing be- 


cause it shows such a lamentable 
want of tact on the part of the 
contributors. No editor can rea- 
sonably be expected to reconsider 
his decision. 


If he were to do 
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so, every rejected article would 
be sent in half a dozen times, 
each time with a slight alteration 
here and an addition there ; and 
it would be necessary to have six 
editors instead of one to examine 
the contributions in their succes- 
sive stages of development. How 
such an economical system would 
work, we leave the reader to ima- 
gine. Naturally this badgering of 
editors never leads to ‘business.’ 
If an editor declines a proffered 
contribution because it is unsuit- 
able for his magazine, it is not 
likely that he will be bullied into 
taking it; and any attempt to do 
so will be resented and remem- 
bered. The bad taste as well as 
bad policy of amateurs who adopt 
such a course of action cannot be 
too strongly censured. If they 
really believe that their article, or 
poem, or whatever it may be, is 
worth publishing, let them send it 
the round of the periodical press 
from the Nineteenth Century down- 
wards ; and if it fail to find a haven 
of rest from its wanderings some- 
where, its proper place is in the 
fire. It ought to be borne in mind 
that, although the reading public 
devours an immense amount of 
rubbish, and pays for it too, it will 
not swallow the literary garbage 
produced by all who choose to 
scribble on paper with a pen. 
There is a vast difference between 
well-written nonsense and the 
clumsily-hashed encyclopedia or 
over-strained sentiment of begin- 
ners. 

There has recently been pub- 
lished for the guidance of embryo 
Salas, Taylors, and Yateses, who 
do not know how to begin, a little 
book entitled Journals and Jour- 
nalism: with a Guide for Literary 
Beginners, by John Oldcastle (Lon- 
don: Field & Tuer, 1880). That 
such a book was needed, or at all 
events wanted, is testified by its 
sale. Beginning is undoubtedly 
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the most difficult step in a literary 
career, and aspirants owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. ‘ Oldcastle’ for 
his kindly aid. He is convinced 
that there are thousands eager to 
follow in the footsteps of our great 
writers, nearly all of whom, whe- 
ther journalists or not, began by 
contributing timorously and ob- 
scurely to the newspaper and peri- 
odical press; and in the hope of 
lending a helping hand to the 
Macaulays and the George Eliots 
of the future, he has drawn up this 
little book, which will enable them 
to proceed to work in a business- 
like manner. It is to be expected 
that, having such an excellent 
manual of procedure in their hands, 
amateurs will renounce those many 
little eccentricities of conduct— 
gushing notes on crested note- 
paper, lofty disclaimers of any 
wish for remuneration, pathetic 
narrations of personal grievances 
and woes, and frantic appeals for 
the reason of rejection—that have 
hitherto constituted them a pecu- 
liar and very objectionable people 
in the eyes of editors; but it is 
also to be feared that the encour- 
agement afforded by the know- 
ledge that Mr. Tennyson, until 
lately, received from one firm 
4000/, annually for his copyrights, 
that Sir Walter Scott got 2000 
guineas for the Zady of the Lake, 
and that Lord Byron made 24,000/. 
by poetry, will cause fountains to 
spring up all over the country, 
from which ceaseless streams of in- 
spiration will flow into the editorial 
waste-baskets. Such never-drying 
wells of sentiment are plentiful 
enough already. 

Mr. ‘Oldcastle’ does not believe 
in the efficacy of introductions to 
editors. He says: ‘There is an 
impression universally prevalent 


‘among beginners that to be intro- 


duced personally-or by letter to an 
editor is one of the essentials of a 
literary début, albeit the only in- 
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troduction which really avails is 
good and marketable work. It is 
difficult to convince them of the 
fact that recommendation will not 
do a great deal for them, or that 
they can possibly receive justice 
without it. “A good word from a 
trustworthy source will induce the 
editors to read my things,” says 
the amateur invariably ; “as it is, 
I am certain they do not read 
them.” The unpalatable fact is, 
however, that when a Ms. is not 
read, the reason in eight cases out 
of ten is, that the editorial eye, 
which is as practised in gauging at 
a glance the quality of literary 
work as is the eye of an art collec- 
tor in determining instantly the ap- 
proximate value of a picture, has 
summarily given a decision adverse 
to the offered contribution. Good 
things are too well worth having 
to be carelessly foregone.’ 

In accordance with these views, 
Mr. ‘Oldcastle’ advocates the prac- 
tice of sending manuscripts from 
editor to editor until a satisfactory 
destination is found. ‘This is a 
common way of getting a footing in 
periodical literature, and one which 
we have heard, perhaps, the most ex- 
perienced editor in London recom- 
mend to young men who came to 
him for counsel.’ A recent writer 
in Segravia, who complacently 
pointed to 14,000/. as the gross 
earnings of his pen, took quite a 
different view of the matter, and re- 
garded this method as _ hopeless, 
because he did not believe that 
such fugitive contributions are ever 
read by editors. In thus giving 
the lie to the editor of the Con- 
temporary Review, who returns 
proffered articles with the comfort- 
ing assurance that ‘it is too able 
an article not to have been read 
with interest,’ he has probably a 
measure of truth on his side ; for 
to suppose that every editor con- 
scientiously reads every paper that 
any casual contributor thinks fit to 
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send him is to give him credit for 
a capacity for doing work far be- 
yond what Nature has endowed 
any other members of the human 
family with. Of course it is purely 
optional whether editors read the 
unsolicited contributions of out- 
siders or not. Nearly all maga- 
zines and journals have an ade- 
quate staff of their own. Hence 
the productions of amateurs can 
only be accepted if they are of ex- 
ceptional merit, or if the subject 
dealt with happens to be particu- 
larly suited to the times. This 
the editorial eye can discover at a 
glance ; and so beginners may be 
satisfied that rejected mss. are 
really unsuitable, or they would 
not be sent back. But our having 
arrived at that conclusion does not 
afford much consolation to the 
amateur, who wants to know how 
to get his articles accepted—how, 
in fact, to make a start in the 
career of letters. If he follow Mr. 
‘Oldcastle’s’ advice he will write 
articles and despatch them to suit- 
able periodicals ; he will keep them 
constantly circulating round the 
periodical press ; he will frequently 
augment this floating literary capi- 
tal by fresh additions of ‘copy; 
he will not be discouraged although 
the manuscript ring thus formed 
shows signs of circulating for 
ever without a break being made 
in it by the abstraction of an arti- 
cle; and he will do all this in the 
sublime consciousness that ‘per- 
sistence is the secret of success.’ 
We hope Mr. Oldcastle bore in 
mind the circumstance that editors 
are mortal. They are more pa- 
tient and long-suffering than the 
generality of mortals, we admit ; 
but it seems doubtful if they would 
consent to expend their valuable 
labour and time upon the examina- 
tion of an interminable series of 
worthless articles sent in by an 
individual who has adopted for a 
motto ‘ Persistence,’ and who hopes 
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to attain success by acting up to 
it. We need not quote the saying 
about a bad name adhering to an 
animal of the canine species. Our 
persistent amateur would soon be- 
come well known in the editorial 
offices. The character of his pro- 
ductions being already known, they 
would be returned to him without 
being looked at. They might im- 
prove and become really readable 
articles; but the improvement 
would not be noticed, and unless 
he could enter a new field where 
more impartial treatment would be 
accorded him, his progress might 
long be impeded by the effects of 
his youthful ardour. There is an- 
other reason why this ever-circulat- 
ing plan is not likely to meet with 
success. Nearly all magazines, or 
at least all those of the better class, 
have individual characteristics both 
of scope and style. The flavour 
of Chambers’s Journal is unmistak- 
able. Cornhill is esthetic. Good 
Words gives a prominent place to 
travel. Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
as its name implies, is essentially 
domestic. If, then, an article be 
written with a view to insertion in, 
say, Chambers’s Journal, unless the 
author means to insure rejection, 
he will endeavour to catch the 
general tone of that magazine, and 
follow it as closely as he can. 
Should his article be refused in 
that quarter, is it likely that it will 
find acceptance in another? It 
may happen to deal with a very 
general subject in such a very 
general way as to render it suitable 
for almost any periodical ; but, as 
a tule, if refused by the editor for 
whom it was specially prepared, it 
will run a poor chance of being 
accepted by any other one unless 
it be carefully remodelled and re- 
written before being submitted in 
a second quarter. The absurdity 
of sending a paper intended for 
Cassell’s Magazine to Cornhill, or 
a light article designed for London 
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Society to the LVineteenth Century, 
is sufficiently apparent. Although 
we do not recommend the adop- 
tion of Mr. ‘ Oldcastle’s’ plan, 
which is obviously calculated to try 
alike the patience of editor and 
contributor, we are far from wish- 
ing the beginners to consign all 
rejected Mss. to the flames. When 
an article has the misfortune to be 
declined on its first candidature, 
let the writer fix upon another 
journal or magazine within whose 
scope the topic dealt with falls, 
and rewrite his paper in a style 
suited to it. Nothing can be lost 
by doing this, and a great deal 
may be gained. In the first place, 
the article itself will be improved. 
Second thoughts are generally the 
best. We are told that Macaulay 
and Cardinal Newman penned 
many of their pages twice, thrice, 
and oftener; that George Henry 
Lewes re-wrote everything before 
submitting it to a magazine ; and 
that Mr. Albany Fonblanque fre- 
quently wrote an article ten times 
over before it contented him. With 
such examples before him, surely 
the amateur need not feel himself 
degraded by revising his work. 
And secondly, the process will 
prove the most useful exercise the 
beginner could possibly have. After 
all, the principal difference between 
the regular journalist and the tyro 
is one of practice ; and the more 
practice the .beginner gets the 
sooner will he develop into a full- 
blown journalist. The amateur 
will doubtless think this a very 
slow way of beginning. It is so; 
but it is sure. The man who goes 
to work in the way that we have 
suggested will not, perhaps, turn 
out so many articles as he who 
dashes off anything that comes 
uppermost in his mind, and sends 
it hither and thither in search of 
an asylum ; but he will have fewer 
returned to him, and he will be 
first in the field as an efficient writer. 














4A MASTERPIECE OF CRIME. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 
—_——_— 


I. 

SomE mortals are born under an 
unlucky star. Jonathan Smith was 
of them. There was his vulgar 
name to handicap him in life’s 
race, at the outset. Then, he was 
poor and had no brains to speak 
of, and—unkindest of all—he con- 
sidered himself a man of genius. 

His first anxiety on reaching the 
age of puberty—which for him 
did not mean the age of discre- 
tion—was to adopt a pseudonym ; 
his second, to adopt another ; and 
so on for ten years, until he had 
exhausted all the sobriguets within 
his fantastic reach in the effort to 
throw the curiosity—the fancied 
curiosity rather—of his contempo- 
raries off the trail of his identity. 

No matter what name he took— 
noble, middle-class or basely me- 
chanical, foreign or home-made, 
romantic or prosaic—Cavendish, 
Thompson or Sikes, Giovanni Ro- 
mano or John Bull, Guy Chaste- 
lar or Tom Merry—he remained 
in the depths of obscurity. The least 


known of workers at the pen, the_ 


most unrecognised of novices, the 
poorest of the horde of Grub-street, 
glory would have none of him. 

‘E pur, si muove ! he used to 
exclaim, as he tapped the bony 
casket of his skull with his index 
finger. ‘I have something here.’ 
He believed his skull was pro- 
found because it sounded hollow. 

‘Were not Sheridan and Dis- 
raeli failures in their parliament- 
ary beginnings? and yet see to 
what greatness they arrived! And 
I, Jonathan Smith, shall I despair? 
No. Perish the thought !” 
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The aberrations to which lite- 
rary vanity can push those who 
are afflicted with it are inconceiv- 
able. There are men of genuine 
ability whom it has made ridicu- 
lous, if not worse. It has some- 
times induced them to give way to 
shameful or odious follies. What 
may not its effect be, therefore, 
when it racks an unfortunate wretch 
of notorious incompetency ? Worn- 
out patience, wounded pride, the 
growing sense of impotence, a ca- 
reer wasted in futile attempts to 
succeed renewed again and again 
at the stimulus of ambition—these 
accumulated trialsare surely enough 
to drive a weak man to thoughts 
of suicide or crime. 

Jonathan Smith shrank from the 
idea of death. He was not physi- 
cally brave enough to throw down 
the gauntlet to the King of Ter- 
rors. Besides, his pretensions to 
intellectual superiority might find 
gratification in doing something 
bad and base, not to himself, but 
to his fellows. He reasoned that 


_his genius had so far gone astray 


in following the dreams of art, and 
that destiny marked him out for 
the violences of action. On the 
other hand, crime might bring him 
a fortune, and, at last, riches might 
conduct into the full blaze of noon- 
light this transcendental mind which 
was withering in the chill of po- 
verty. From the artistic and moral 
point of view, the unappreciated 
Jonathan convinced himself that it 
was absolutely necessary that he 
should commit a crime. 

He did commit one. And, as if 
Fate wished to justify his reason- 
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ing, for the first time in his life, he 
accomplished a masterpiece. 


II. 


ABOUT two years before the day 
when Jonathan Smith sold himself 
to the Devil, he had lived in the 
fourth story of a tenement house 
in Stockfish-court, in the parish of 
St. Giles. Lost in the crowd of 
squalid lodgers, known only under 
one of his numerous pseudonyms, 
he had there cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of a buxom and youth- 
ful, but garrulous, serving-wench, 
who made him the recipient of all 
her small confidential gossip. She 
waited on an aged widow, very ec- 
centric and excessively rich, who 
occupied a floor in a house in 
Great Coram-street. When this 
female had finished her day’s work 
she returned to Stockfish-court. 
Jonathan Smith had resided in the 
place for about a month. 

One evening, as he was quitting 
the Strand Hospital, where he had 
been to visit a friend, a resident 
pupil, he recognised his former ac- 
quaintance of Stockfish-court in a 
dying state in one of the wards 
through which he was passing. 
She beckoned him over, and told 
him she had left the widow’s ser- 
vice but three weeks before, that 
she had been replaced by a woman 
from a Home, that her mistress 
was too infirm to come and see 
her, and that she felt quite miser- 
able. 

‘I can understand that,’ said 
Jonathan. ‘ Naturally, you would 
like to have an interview with 
her.’ 

*No, no, not that at all,’ mut- 
tered the moribund female ; ‘ but 
I’m afraid, if I die here, that she 
will read all the letters I left at her 
place, and despise me after my 
death.’ 


‘And why should she despise 
you ?” 

‘Bend over me, and I will 
make a clean breast of it. I want 
to make my wickedness known to 
somebody, and to whom rather 
than to you? I may confess now 
that I always hada hankering after 
you; but you were above me in 
station. You are a scholard, and 
I was only in service. But there 
was another man in the ’ouse at 
Great Coram-street, a mechanic, a 
cabinet-maker, by the name of 
Wiggins. If the missus only knew 
that horrid fellow’s carryings-on 
with me, ’twould be my ruin. He 
was all for money, he was—the 
wretch ; but I was a fool to listen 
to him. He is the father of my 
child. That was his hold upon 
me. He always kept promising 
that he would acknowledge the 
baby, and marry me. Now, I know 
it was all make-believe on his 
part; but never mind. I have 
enough money to leave after me 
to keep my little one above want, 
and my missus, who is a good 
soul at bottom, will look after her ; 
for I have a letter written to her, 
telling her all about my misfor- 
tune. 

‘The letter is under my pillow, 
and I want her to get it when 
I am dead, but only if my papers 
are burned beforehand. If that is 
not done, I would eat the letter 
first. I don’t want the missus to 
suspect how bad a girl I have 
been. She would have no pity for 
my child if she knew it to be the 
daughter of an unmarried woman 
and a thief.’ 

‘Don’t take on so, my poor 
friend,’ said Jonathan brusquely ; 
‘but explain to me exactly how 
the land lies. You are talking too 
fast, and mixing things higgledy- 
piggledy. IfIam to do you any 
service, I must know the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. I'll do all I can for 
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you, but I must know everything 
first.’ 

At that moment Jonathan Smith 
had no notion of crime. He was 
simply yielding to his literary curi- 
osity; for he scented the plot of a 
tale, and prepared himself to hear 
the materials of sensational ‘copy.’ 

‘ Hold up my head, and I'll try 
and tell you my story. That's bet- 
ter. I fell down in the street 
with an attack of apoplexy, and 
they brought me here. The mis- 
sus left me here, for the doctors 
said I was too ill to be removed. 
I wrote to her, and she answered 
me. The woman who is in my 
place came to see me on her be- 
half. But neither to her nor to 
missus could I speak of what is on 
my mind. I have a bundle of let- 
ters from the cabinet-maker—from 
the father, you know. They are 
full of villany, of encouragement 
to commit thefts, and of thanks 
when I had committed them; for 
I robbed, yes, I robbed my missus, 
and all on his account. The 
cussed letters! I should have 
burned them. But they were 
sweetened with flatteries and words 
of love, promises of marriage, and 
vows that he would acknowledge 
our child. I kept them. One day 
the scoundrel threatened that he 
would take them and expose me. 
I refused him money, and he gave 
me to understand that, once he 
had the letters, he would do what 
he liked with me. I was weak 
enough to believe him ; for I was 
in an ’orrible state of fright. All 
the same, I did not like to destroy 
the letters. To get them out of 
the way, I asked the missus to let 
me put some family documents, of 
value to me, into a bureau, where 
she kept her own. 

‘Missus gave me a drawer for 
myself, and a key. I know I have 
only to let her have a message that 
I want the papers, and she would 
send them immediately. But I 
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have no confidence in the woman 
that’s with her, and she’s the very 
one that would be sent with them. 
From some words she let drop, I 
can guess that she is the cabinet- 
maker's friend now! He is paying 
her attentions, and she has let her- 
self be taken in by them ; for he 
is a handsome soft-spoken bla’- 
guard. But if heis wheedling her, 
tis only to get those letters. Now, 
you understand my trouble. O, if 
you would only do me a kindness! 
I have no claim on you, ’tis true; 
but it would be a real mercy if 
you would render me this service.’ 

‘What service ?” 

‘To bring me my letters.’ 

‘But how am I to get at them?’ 

‘It is easy as possible. Every 
evening before bedtime missus 
takes chloral, and at ten she is as 
sound asleep as a ’umming-top. 
At that hour there is nobody in 
the place but herself; the serving- 
woman always leaves at seven in 
the evening. She does not know 
that missus takes chloral, for missus 
kept that very quiet always, through 
fear of robbery. She only told it 
to me—to me, because she trusted 
me so much, the poor old lady! 
Well, you can enter her rooms at 
ten—she will never hear you going 
in or coming out—and you can 
fetch me my letters. There is no 
danger of nobody noticing you ; 
besides, even if they do, you can 
pretend that you are going into 
the cabinet-maker’s shop.’ 

‘You're silly, woman. How 
could I open the bureau? and the 
widow's set of rooms, how could 
I get into them ?’ 

‘I have a duplicate key to the 
bureau. To my shame I had it 
made to help me rob the missus. 
Here it is; the little one opens 
my drawer. One of these others 
is a latchkey for the hall-door, and 
the other opens the missus’s rooms 
Do me this kindness, I entreat 
you. I don’t know why, but I 
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have faith in you. I am sure you 
will act a friend, and aid me to die 
in peace.’ 

Jonathan Smith took the bunch 
of keys. His eyes were set. A 
sudden paleness overspread his 
face. Nervous contractions twisted 
his thin lips. The possibility of a 
crime had flashed across his mind. 
This woman, by whose couch he 
was leaning, once out of the way, 
the thing was easy of execution. 

‘ My poor girl,’ said he, ‘ I would 
go far to do you a kindness ; but 
tell me, may not the cabinet-maker 
be on the premises and guess what 
I am after ? 

*No, no; he is never there at 
night; he only works in the shop 
on the ground-floor.’ 

‘And how am I to get into it, 
if anybody interrupts ?” 

‘I have a key for that, too; it 
was there we used to meet. There 
it is.’ 

Jonathan took the key—he had 
now five—and chuckled to himself 
that he was almost as _ well-fur- 
nished as a locksmith. 

The conversation had been car- 
ried on in an undertone ; but now 
a short sharp gurgling cry came 
from the bed. 

*O, I’m choking, I’m choking ! 
gasped the patient, who was ex- 
hausted by her long narrative. 
‘Water, water! something to 
drink !’ 

The ward was in semi-obscurity, 
faintly illuminated by a nightlight. 
There was no attendant near. 
The occupants of the neighbour- 
ing beds were in profound repose. 
Jonathan lifted the head of the sick 
woman, drew back the pillow, and, 
clapping it to her mouth, pressed 
upon it with all his strength and 
weight. He had the awful deter- 
mination to preserve that position 
for ten whole minutes. 

When he raised the pillow and 
looked upon the woman’s face, all 
was over. She was suffocated. She 
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had been unable to make a single 
movement, or utter a single moan. 
She had the appearance of having 
succumbed to cerebral congestion. 
He replaced the pillow under her 
head, and drew the coverlet under 
herchin. The corpse had the tran- 
quil aspect, to those who might pass 
carelessly by, of a wearied sufferer 
in a deep sleep. 

The murderer walked quietly out 
of the hospital, passed the porter 
with a nod, and an instant after- 
wards was in the mad whirl of the 
busy tumultuous Strand, with its 
streams of rattling cabs and car- 
riages, its crowds of hurrying pedes- 
trians, its lively shops, its cheerful 
noises, and its blaze of glaring gas. 

It was twenty minutes past nine 
o'clock. 

Jonathan Swift walked as far as 
Drury-lane, entered a tavern there, 
and drained a pint of ale; then, 
hastening across Holborn, he made 
his way to the house in Great 
Coram-street, which he reached at 
five minutes to ten. 

On the road he had matured his 
plan. 

He opened the hall-door and 
coolly passed in. There was none 
to perceive him. Seizing his oppor- 
tunity, he unlocked and pushed 
ajar the door of the cabinet-maker’s 
shop, and groped his way to where 
a working-suit lay roughly thrown 
across a bench. By the dim rays 
cast into the shop from the fan- 
light, he perceived a coarse cotton- 
mixture necktie. He tore a strip 
from one end of it, and then, steal- 
thily shutting the door, stepped 
boldly but cautiously up the stairs 
till he reached the entrance to the 
widow’s set of apartments. He 
turned the key, and walked on tip- 
toe into her bedroom. She was 
sleeping, as he had been told and 
expected, ‘sound as a humming- 
top.’ He grasped her firmly by the 
throat and held her in his vice-like 
clutch for a full quarter of an hour, 
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until the eyeballs, released from the 
lids, projected in glassy bulbous 
stare, and the tongue, tinged with 
froth-specks,protruded someinches. 
She would never wake again. 

Jonathan then opened the bu- 
reau, and found in the large middle 
drawer a medley of railway bonds, 
leases, assurance papers, and paro- 
chial and other receipts. These 
he pushed aside with a gesture of 
disgust. In the drawers to the 
right and left he was more fortu- 
nate. In one there were piles of 
tempting yellow sovereigns; in the 
other, bundles of crisp bank-notes— 
five thousand four hundred pounds 
sterling in all. He had the demo- 
niac self-possession to count them. 

He next searched for the letters 
the woman he had smothered in the 
Strand Hospital charged him to 
find. He burned them in the 
chimney, taking care to leave in- 
tact the fragments most compro- 
mising for the serving-wench and 
the cabinet-maker. A few, well 
chosen, were sufficient to recon- 
stitute the story of the baby, of the 
provocations to theft, and the thefts 
committed. He arranged them so 
as to give rise to the suspicion that 
they had been set fire to in a hurry, 
and that the murderer fled before 
they were completely destroyed. 
He put the shred of the necktie 
in the rigid right hand of the dead 
lady. He slipped out then—again 
unperceived—and rushed to Hol- 
born, where he subsided into the 
easy gait of an honest citizen im- 
mersed in thoughts of business. 

Decidedly Jonathan had genius 
—genius for crime; and he had 
worked his evil deed with the 
hand of an artist. 


III. 


No crime is a true masterpiece 
unless its author gets off scot-free, 
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unstained even by the breath of 
suspicion. On the other hand, im- 
punity cannot be perfect unless 
‘justice’ condemns an innocent 
man. 

Jonathan Smith enjoyed this per- 
fect impunity. 

There was no hesitation in lay- 
ing hands upon the assassin. Evi- 
dently it was the cabinet-maker, 
Wiggins. The remains of the burnt 
letters were infallible clues to his 
guilt. Who but he, the accepted 
lover of the servant, could know so 
well the favourable moment for 
the atrocity? Who else could have 
got the keys into his possession ? 
Did he not commence by robbing 
the widow in concert with his para- 
mour? From robbery to murder 
is but a step. Besides, did not the 
accusing shred of that torn necktie 
speak trumpet-tongued ? To crown 
his misfortunes, the cabinet-maker 
had bad antecedents. He was the 
associate of burglars. Finally, he 
was unable to give any satisfactory 
account of how his time had been 
employed at the fatal hour. Thus 
the last frail plank of safety fell 
from under his feet. It was useless 
for him to make denial, or protest 
his innocence. Everything went 
against him. There was not a 
single valid plea in his favour. 

He was tried at the Old Bailey, 
condemned to death, and strung 
up by the neck in the raw ofa 
winter's morning within the pre- 
cincts of Newgate. Judge, jury, 
the bar, the press—all were unani- 
mous that for once Scotland-yard. 
had shown vigilance and vigour, 
that the law had been vindicated 
and a foul assassin made a condign 
example of, as warning to the tribe 
of ill-doers. The public conscience 
was tranquil on this head. There 
was but one obscure point in the 
whole business. What had become 
of the widow's money? It was 


obvious that the scoundrel, Wig- 
gins, had hidden it in some well- 
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chosen spot. That the money had 
been taken by him was unquestion- 
able, for was not robbery the motive 
of his crime ? 

It was universally admitted that 
never, in the annals of turpitude, 
had a murder been brought more 
providentially home to the Cain 
who had imbrued his hand in the 
blood of an unoffending fellow- 
creature, 





IV. 

THE consciousness of a good 
action, they say, brings balm and 
peace to the soul; but few thinkers 
have the hardihood to maintain 
that impunity for a bad action can 
also carry happiness in its train. 
Nevertheless, it is true. Jonathan 
Smith was happy. He had the full 
enjoyment of his double murder, 
and tasted of the fruits of his crimi- 
nality in the most undisturbed ease. 
He felt neither remorse nor terror. 
The only sentiment which chafed 
him, and which swelled by degrees, 
was an overpowering pride. An 
artistic pride, above all. The very 
perfection of his work, and the 
sense that he was inaccessible to 
attack, caused him to forget every 
moral consideration. In that re- 
flection alone, his thirst for the 
sentiment of superiority found 
wherewith to slake itself—even to 
drunkenness. But, apart from that, 
he was as before—a weak, medi- 
ocre, justly unknown man. In 
vain he tried to force the gates of 
fame with his stolen money-bags. 
Literature would recognise himself, 
but not his writings. He contri- 
buted generously to the News- 
paper Press Fund, the Royal Dra- 
matic Fund, the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent Fund ; he gave suppers 
and drinks to the hangers-on of 
third-class journals; he wrote a 
drama, which was produced at the 
East-end and damned ; he started 
a magazine, which died after the 
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first number of a plethora of his 
own prose ; he feasted Grub-street : 
but the British public would not 
hearken to him but to laugh at 
him. His articles, tales, rhymes, 
and plays were uniformly stamped 
with the trade-mark of incapacity. 
Under the pseudonym of Horatio 
Primrose he was known to men in 
the world of letters as an amateur 
who had more bullion than brains. 
But that stern unbribable public 
made a mockery of his money, and 
refused to give him credit for an 
ounce of talent. He stood con- 
victed of mental imbecility. 

‘ Notwithstanding,’ he often said 
to himself, with a flash in his eyes, 
‘ notwithstanding, if I only wished ! 
If I were to recount my master- 
piece—for masterpiece it was! 
There can be no doubt about that. 
Horatio Primrose is an ass—be it 
so; but Jonathan Smith is a man of 
genius. All the same, it is bitterly 
mortifying to think that an act so 
admirably conceived, so powerfully 
carried out, so neat and successful 
in all its details, should be con- 
demned to everlasting oblivion. 
Ah! that day I had the true inspi- 
ration ; that day my breast heaved 
under the divinus affiatus of bright- 
est malice. I have done but one 
great thing in my life. Why did I 
perform instead of writing it? If 
I had written it, I should be cele- 
brated. I should have but one tale to 
point to; but everybody would read 
it, for it would be unique of its 
kind. I have accomplished a mas- 
terpiece of crime.’ 

In the long run, this idea as- 
sumed the force of an hallucination. 
For two years he fought against it. 
He was devoured, first, by the re- 
gret not to have conceived a fiction 
instead of having done an action, 
and, next, by the desire to recount 
the action as if it were a fiction. 

It was not the demon of per- 
versity which pushes criminals to 
avow their crimes, as in Edgar 
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Poe’s tales, which haunted him; 
it was purely a passion for literary 
renown, a craving for reputation, 
a sort of prurigo of glory. 

Like to a subtle counsellor who 
demolishes objection after objec- 
tion, and brings captious arguments 
into play, his fixed idea pursued 
him with a thousand question- 
ings : 

‘Why should you not write the 
truth ? What do you fear? Horatio 
Primrose is sheltered from the law. 
The crime is stale. Everybody has 
forgotten it. The author of it is 
buried in quicklime under an un- 
chiselled flagstone. You will be 
thought merely to have woven an 
artistic narrative out of a few 
columns of police intelligence. You 
can put in it all your dimly-sha- 
dowed thoughts, all the grudges that 
drove you to murder, all the shrewd- 
ness and address you brought into 
exercise to compass it, all the cir- 
cumstances that were furnished like 
gifts by that most marvellous of 
inventors whom fools nickname 
Chance. You alone are in the se- 
cret, and none can guess that you 
sought out your plot in the actual. 
They will only discover in your story 
the opulence of a rare imagination. 
And then you will be the man you 
wish to be, the great writer who 
reveals himself late, but by a stroke 
of undeniable genius. You will 
enjoy your crime as malefactor 
never enjoyed his. You will reap 
from it not only gold, but laurels. 
And who knows? After this first 
victory, when you shall have a 
name, you will cause them to read 
your other works, and compel them 
to reverse the unjust opinions they 
have passed upon you. On the 
highway of fame, it is only the first 
stage which is planted with thorns. 
Have pluck,man ! Summon to your 
aid but a tithe of that marvellous 
temerity you had one day in your 
existence. Recollect how it suc- 


ceeded. It must command success 
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again. Take opportunity by the top- 
knot. The ball is at your foot 
again: kick it! You cannot con- 
ceal from yourself that the job was 
splendidly done. Chronicle it as 
it happened, without fear or equivo- 
cation, proudly, in its majestic hor- 
ror. And if you have any faith in 
me, you will do the big brave thing 
—sign the narrative, not with a 
pseudonym that looks like your 
name, but with your real name, 
which they are sure to take fora 
pseudonym. It is not Cavendish 
or Chastelar or Tom Merry, not 
even Horatio Primrose, or any of 
that crowd, you must link to im- 
mortality, but yourself alone, Jona- 
than Smith.’ 

Accordingly, one fine evening, 
Jonathan Smith sat down to his 
desk, a block of virgin paper before 
him, his head on fire and his hand 
in a fever, and, like some true poet 
in the throes of a great composition, 
at a single sitting he dashed off the 
vivid history of his crime. 

He told of the miserable com- 
mencements of Jonathan Smith, his 
Bohemian existence, his multiplied 
failures, his proven mediocrity, his 
fierce rancours against society and 
fate, the hot wayward impulses to- 
wards suicide and sin which held 
epileptic revel in his brain, the re- 
volt of a heart deceived by the 
chimerical, and yearning to avenge 
itself on the real—in short a pene- 
trating psychological romance, a 
remorseless scalpel scrutiny of the 
inner man. In a style of studied 
soberness and with a harrowing 
precision, he described the scene 
in the Strand Hospital, the scene 
in Great Coram-street, the scene in 
Newgate gaol, and the triumph of 
the actual assassin. Then witha 
satanic incisiveness he analysed the 
causes which had induced the writer 
to publish his crime, and finished 
by the apotheosis of Jonathan 
Smith—who placed his signature 
at the bottom of the confession. 
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V. 


A Masterpiece of Crime was 
brought out in the orthodox three- 
volume form, and had an immedi- 
ate and an enormous sale. It took 
the town by storm. Within six 
weeks, it ran into nineteen editions. 
Some faint estimate of the sensation 
it created, may be gathered from 
the following excerpts from the 
notices which appeared at the time 
in exponents of public opinion— 
that is, opinions of professed critics 
—in organs of various and varying 
altitudes of importance : 


‘It is the secret of Polichinelle that, under 
the nom de plume of Jonathan Smith, is to 
be recognised the facile pen of Mr. Horatio 
Primrose, a gentleman who takes a particu- 
lar delight in this harmless species of literary 
masquerade. After having too long wasted 
his abilities in minor fields of culture, less 
grateful to the peculiar mode of mental hus- 
bandry he affects, he at last has hit on a 
golden vein, and has gratified us with the 
revelation of unexpected power. His Afaster- 
piece of Crime is, indeed, a masterpiece of 
inventiveness, of lucid disentanglement of a 
ravelled skein of intrigue, and of strenuous 
character-painting. It would be uncharitable 
to the subscribers to our libraries to divulge 
the plot ; but we may broadly state that the 
moral of the narrative—for there is a deep- 
lying moral—'&c.— The Times. 


‘ This is a book of depraved and debasing 
tendency, utterly vicious in intent and exe- 
cution, and the more dangerous that it bears 
evidence of having been written by a man of 
unrivalled art in his profession. We pray— 
and we ask our readers to join with us in the 
prayer—that he may be brought to see the 
error of his ways.’— Zhe Christian Gnomon, 


‘ Not since asa gentle child, with a gigan- 
tic appetite, I sat at my father's knee and 
made faces at my elder sister, have I read 
a tome so entrancing. It is almost as whole- 
some as, and far more interesting than, the 
trial of Palmer. Only Gubbins could have 
been its hero ; only the Gineral could have 
written it ; only Yonder could read a stolen 
copy of it with true appreciation.’— Zhe 
Sporting Times, 


* Thomas de Quincey (good master prin- 
ter, prithee, do not capitalise that d !) once 
wrote a paper on murder considered as one 
of the fine arts ; and Barbey d’Aurevilly has 
left on record, in his admirable Diadoligues, 
a novelette in opuscular form entitled Ze 
Bonheur dans le Crime, Both were right 
according to their lights, although wrong, 
peradventure, taking their productions as 
far as their moral influences are concerned, 
Murder may be elevated to the dignity of a 
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learned profession ; the criminal may rise 
to the height of mental serenity. But this 
merely ex passant. Horatio Primrose, a 
promising young writer, whom I am proud 
to welcome to our Republic, has just given 
us a work, A Masterpiece of Crime, which 
lies before me on my escritoire as I sit down 
to collocate my weekly Echoes this present 
Wednesday—a work which I am fain to 
own has yielded me much, albeit not un- 
mixed, pleasure. The author is of the 
school of Grimod de la Reyniére and Restif 
de la Bretonne, In his truly remarkable 
performance, the quaint elbows the dézarre, 
the passionately tragic runs in double har- 
ness with the broadly droll, the poetically 
impossible is cheek by jowl with the impro- 
bable. It is as ifthe late Mr. Calcraft were 
to dance a saraband with the spirit of Duns 
Scotus, the ghost of the dead Garrick with 
the living J. L. Toole. 1 have known but 
one other man in the course of a tolerably 
chequered and extended career—ay di me / 
our hairs wi// whiten and the crowsfeet 
spread in expansive splaydom—who could 
indite such a volume, It was at Metz I met 
him in the very hot autumn of 1870—at 
Metz, whither we were both blown by a 
simoom from Fleet-street, A small man, 
but of heroic stomach and venturesomeness 
astounding, was O’Goggerdean of the 
Avalanche, He had been, they said, a 
colonel of American Federal cavalry, 2 
Confederate bushwhacker, a Mexican gue- 
rillero, a Spanish contrabandista, a Gari- 
baldino, one of the Milia di Marsala of 
course, a Fenian centre, and a Pontifical 
Zouave. He had the Newgate Calendar 
by rote, had travelled hundreds of miles to 
witness a revival of Yack Sheppard, held 
Robert Macaire in adoration, was ready 
to maintain at the sword’s point that Dick 
Turpin’s ride to York was the finest specta- 
cle in the world; and yet he paid his poor's 
rates, Ofkidney with him is Mr, Primrose, 
and I trust he too pays his poor’s rates, 
His book I can recommend, provided only 
he be, like my irascible friend O’Gogger- 
dean, ‘‘ sound on the goose.” 

Mem.: Can any of my many corre- 
spondents tell me where I can find a com- 
plete set of Restif de la Bretonne’s tractates ? 
I have sought forthem in vain at the British 
Museum. 

Item: What is the exact meaning of cadou- 
Zot ? I fancy it is loaned from the Franche- 
Comtois dialect. Mr, Primrose uses it nine 
times in his volume.’—G, A, S, in the //dus- 
trated London News. 


‘You have doubtless heard of the new 
novel, the success of the season, A Master- 
piece of Crime, It is admitted on every 
side to be one of the most magnificent pro- 
ductions which has emanated from the press 
since Tom Moore electrified the universe 
with his Melodies, and set human nature in 
accord with the music of the spheres. Need 
I tell you it is the offspring of an Irish 
mind? Theauthor is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Home Rule party, who is hoping 
shortly to have the privilege of going to 
prison for the good of his country.'"—Lon- 
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don Correspondent of the Dudlin Freeman’s 
Journal, 


‘Consummately utter, utterly consum- 
mate—in brief, clever, quite too awfully 
clever, this enchiridion.'— The Zsthete. 


‘A deucedly amusing study of murder, 
this of Primrose’s (no relative of my Lord of 
Dalmeny), but blotted by the ugly blemishes 
of conceit, cynicism, Crichtonism, and the 
like. The man knows nothing of the rami- 
fications of Scotland-yard. Now when I 
was at Washington (D. C.) I met,’ &c,.— 
T. T. in Truth, 

M. Hans van Braun, the cele- 
brated commentator on Beaumar- 
chais, delivered a critical and 
exegetical conference on A Mas- 
terpiece of Crime, at John-street, 
Adelphi, at which members of 
most of the great literary clubs, 
such as the Savage and the Junior 
Garrick, were in attendance. The 
learned gentleman established ana- 
logies between Primrose and Hoff- 
mann, elucidated the predisposing 
organic incentives to wrong-doing, 
made a few happy digressions into 
the Pelasgian attributes of the ear- 
lier rhapsodical drama, and finally 
arrived at the deduction that Prim- 
rose was almost clever. 

To sum up, the book was a hit. 
It was praised by the judicious, it 
was damned with faint praise by 
the envious and those anxious to 
be smart, but it was read by all. 

The publisher rubbed his hands 
in secret, and smiled as if he had 
good conscience and appetite. 

Nevertheless, in all those criti- 
cisms, even the most flattering, two 
things inevitably turned up to worry 
Jonathan Smith. 

The first was that the writers 
obstinately persisted in taking his 
true name for a pseudonym, and in 
calling him Horatio Primrose. 

The second was that there was 
too much said of his rich imagina- 
tion, and that the wonderful real- 
ism of his narrative was not brought 
into sufficiently strong relief. 

The absence of these two desi- 
derata irritated him to such a de- 
gree that, in pondering over them, 
he forgot all the happiness of his 
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dawning renown. Some sensitive 
littérateurs are thus constituted ; 
even when the critics spread under 
them a bed of roses they are que- 
rulous if there be the slightest 
rumple in one of the leaves. 

As an instance of how he felt, 
it is well to give an anecdote 
of this stage of his experiences. 
Walking down Oxford-street one 
afternoon, an acquaintance con- 
gratulated him on his book ; there 
was the ring of the genuine metal 
in the work ; when would he give 
them something again like 4 
Masterpiece of Crime? 

‘My good sir,’ said the coming 
great man, ‘ your congratulations 
would take another turn if you only 
knew the word of the enigma. My 
story is founded, not on fiction, but 
on fact. The crime was committed, 
literally as I have written it down, 
and I am the assassin. My real 
name is Jonathan Smith !’ 

He said this coldly, with an air 
of profound earnestness, choosing 
his phrases deliberately, after the 
fashion of a speaker who wishes to 
impress his auditor that he is speak- 
ing the simple truth. 

‘Capital, by Jove! capital, Mr. 
Primrose !’ exclaimed his acquaint- 
ance, with a grin. ‘The joke is 
worthy of Theodore Hook, ha, ha! 
Of Theodore Hook, did I say? Of 
Ned Sothern, rather.’ 

The anecdote was printed in the 
gossipping columns of all the so- 
ciety papers the same week. The 
mystification by which Horatio 
Primrose sought to pass himself 
off as an assassin was regarded as 
Gelicious in its humour. The rising 
author was, palpably, an original of 
the first water. And then upon 


Primrose, as a peg, were hung a set 
of funny anecdotes of the McArdle, 
whose lurking foible it was to be 
taken for a circus clown; of Vere 
de Vere, who had cards printed, 
‘Mr. Marwood, P.E., Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire,’ which he loved to 
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distribute among casual compa- 
nions ; and of little Lord Sheep- 
shanks, who always represented 
himselfin his cups as a bandmaster 
in the Japanese Imperial Guard. 

Jonathan Smith was infuriated 
by these allusions. In making his 
awful confession he had acted 
without exact sense of what he 
was doing. Now, he felt an over- 
powering need to be believed by 
somebody. 

He renewed his confession to 
every man he met about town. 
The first day, this was spoken of as 
an excellent piece of drollery. The 
second, the farce was called mono- 
tonous. The third, Primrose was 
voted a bore. By the end of the 
week, he was declared an infernal 
nuisance, with his played-out ‘chaff’ 
and his self-conceited whimsicality. 
His unexpected success had turned 
his head. It was plain that the 
man had a bee in his bonnet ; and 
his circle of good-natured friends 
bantered him to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

‘Ah! this is too much of a 
good thing,’ he cried to a knot of 
incredulous auditors in a corner of 
the Gaiety bar. ‘Not one of you 
fellows is willing to credit me when 
I am telling you the candid truth. 
You won’t admit that I have not 
only described, but executed, “a 
masterpiece of crime.” All right. 
I shall soon put it beyond yea or 
nay. By this time to-morrow all 
London will know who is Jonathan 
Smith ! 





VI. 


THE following day he presented 
himself at Bow-street, before the 
magistrate who had committed 
the man, Wiggins, for trial. 

‘Your worship,’ he said, ‘I have 
come to give myself up. I am 
Jonathan Smith.’ 

‘It is unnecessary to prolong 
the joke,’ said the magistrate ami- 
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ably. ‘Iam a subscriber to Mudie’s. 
I have read your story with a great 
deal of interest and pleasure ; and 
I am glad to have the privilege of 
complimenting you upon it. I am 
also not unaware of the pleasantry 
you have been playing off on your 
friends for the past week or so. 
Another in my place would be an- 
noyed at your attempt to turn a 
police-court into a theatre for prac- 
tical joking ; but I have dabbled 
in literature myself in my time, 
and I can pardon the sally, since it 
affords me the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance.’ 

‘ But I tell your worship,’ cried 
Jonathan, impatient at this long- 
drawn-out urbanity from the bench, 
—‘I tell you emphatically that this 
is no practical joke! I swear to 
you on my most solemn oath that 
I am Jonathan Smith; that I did 
commit the murder in Great 
Coram-street ; and, more than that, 
I can prove it to you.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said the magis- 
trate : ‘as we are not mightily busy 
to-day, and as I have got through 
the morning charges, I don’t mind 
humouring the pleasantry. I tell 
you, beforehand, that I shall look 
upon it as a treat to hear how a 
subtle intellect like yours will set 
about demonstrating the absurd.’ 

‘The absurd! But I have writ- 
ten nothing but the absolute truth. 
The cabinet-maker was innocent. 
It was I who made away with—’ 

‘ My dear sir, I am under the 
impression I told you I had read 
your story. If it pleases you to 
relate it tome viv voce, it will give 
me infinite gratification ; but that 
will demonstrate nothing except 
what is familiar to me already— 
that you have a singularly rich and 
weird imagination.’ 

‘I needed no imagination to 
commit my crime.’ 

‘Not to commit it, but to de 
scribe it, my dear sir, to describe 
it. With your permission, since 
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we are on the subject, I’ll let you 
have a bit of my mind frankly. 
As for the style of the book, there, 
of course, you are the better judge. 
To my thinking, you gave just a 
little too free a rein to your imagi- 
nation ; you passed the legitimate 
bounds of fancy ; you invented cer- 
tain circumstances which outrage 
all probability.’ 

‘ But, again, I tell you—’ 

‘Allow me, allow me! You 
will admit, at all events, that I 
have some competence respect- 
ing crime. I can assure you can- 
didly that yours was not what I 
should call combined naturally. 
That meeting with the nurse in the 
Strand Hospital, for example, sa- 
vours too much of the deus ex 
machiné. ‘The chloral is difficult 
to swallow.’ (Here there was 
laughter in the court.) ‘There are 
many other small details which 
trip in the same way. As a piece 
of literary handicraft, your story is 
charming, original, most skilfully 
worked up—in fact, what you gen- 
tlemen would call thrilling. Asa 
writer, I admit that you are per- 
fectly justified in travestying the 
reality, but your famous crime of 
itself is impossible. My dear Mr. 
Primrose, I am sorry to say any- 
thing to hurt you; but, whilst I 
admire you as a man of letters, I 
must say you would make a very 
indifferent criminal.’ 

*T’'ll soon show you whether I 
would or not! yelled Jonathan 
Smith, springing towards the magis- 
trate. 

His mouth foamed, his eyes 
were bloodshot, his whole frame 
shook with passion. He would 
have strangled his worship if an 
usher, a warder, a police-constable, 
and a reporter had not rushed to 
the rescue. 

After considerable scuffling, the 
madman was mastered, his hands 
were handcuffed behind his back, 
he was seized by four stout con- 
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stables, turned face to earth, and 
treated to a ‘frog’s march’ to the 
cells at the other side of the street. 

Five days afterwards he was im- 
mured in Bethlehem Hospital. 

‘ Genius, like beauty, is a par- 
lous gift,’ said Atlas, in the Wor/d, 
the following Wednesday. ‘ Poor 
Primrose—by chance, the censori- 
ous may hint—one morning woke to 
find himself famous. He achieved 
a solitary chef-d’euvre ; and so pos- 
sessed with it did he become, that 
in the end he believed in the sub- 
stantiality of his dream. It is the 
old fable of Pygmalion growing 
amorous of his statue.’ 


VIL. 


THE most terrible feature in the 
case was that Jonathan Smith was 
not mad. He was in perfect hold 
of his faculties, which but added 
to the tortures of his disappointed 
mind. 

‘ Gracious goodness ” he said to 
himself, in the solitude of his cell, 
‘I am the most unhappy of men. 
What have I done that I should be 
thus crushed under the weight of 
misfortune? They will neither 
believe in my name nor in my 
crime. When I am dead I shall 
pass for simple Horatio Primrose, 
a newspaper hack, who had the 
luck to imagine one clever story, 
and only one; and they will take 
for a creature of fiction this Jona- 
than Smith—my very self, the man 
of coolness, of decision, of action 
—the hero of ferocity, the living 
negation of remorse. O, let them 
hang me, if they choose—I ask 
for it—but at least let the truth be 
known! If it were only for a 
minute before putting my neck in 
the halter ; if it were only for a 
second, while the white cap was 
being pulled over my head; if it 
were only during the space of a 
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lightning flash —I wish to have 
the certainty of my glory, the vi- 
sion of my immortality.’ 

But the doctors only looked 
upon him as madder than ever. 
They took his complaints for hys- 
terical ravings, and treated his 
paroxysms with shower-baths. 

At length, as the inevitable effect 
of living in this fixed idea and of 
keeping the company of lunatics, 
he became a complete and con- 
firmed lunatic himself. 
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And then, precisely then, O 
irony of Fate! the doctors pro- 
nounced him sane, and discharged 
him with a certificate that he was 
cured. ; 

Jonathan Smith ended by ima- 
gining that he was really Horatio 
Primrose, and that he had never 
been an assassin. 

He died in the conviction that 
he had dreamed his Masterpiece of 
Crime instead of having committed 
it. 





FISHERMAN’S SONG. 





O, THE fisherman’s life is a dangerous life, 
As he rides o’er the wave’s high crest, 
From the sunrise flush to the midnight hush 

On the ocean’s unquiet breast ! 
And brave and undaunted 
His heart should be 
Who daily dares death 
On the treacherous sea. 


And the fisherman’s life is a lonely life ; 
Full slowly the hours pass by ; 
No whisper, no sound breaks the silence around ; 
No trusty companion is nigh. 
O, loving and tender 
His bride should be 
Who dares for her sake 
The restless sea ! 


Yet the fisherman’s life is a noble life, 
For he calls no man his lord ; 
And little he recks on his foam-swept decks 
Of the gold that the landsmen hoard. 
For fearless and brave, 
Untrammelled and free, 
Is the life that is passed . 


On the bounding sea. 























STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD,’ ‘ THE WEIRD SISTERS,’ 
‘ UNDER ST. PAUL’S,’ ETC. 


——— 


Part the First. 


THE DUKE OF LONGACRE, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DUKE’S WEATHER, 


Tuat night Cheyne slept heavily. 
The journey and the change of 
air had helped to deepen his slum- 
bers. Then there had been the 
exhausting excitement of the day 
he had just passed. It was near 
nine o'clock when he opened his 
eyes. For a while he lay awake, un- 
able to recall the events which had 
brought him to this strange place. 

‘The sea,’ he thought—‘ is that 
the rolling of the sea? Have I 
gone to Brighton or to Margate in 
my sleep ?” 

He jumped out of bed, and ap- 
proached the window. Before he 
had crossed the floor, he remem- 
bered all. This was Bankleigh, 
whither he had come for the pur- 
pose of settling affairs with the 
Marquis of Southwold, and this 
roaring sound abroad was not the 
beating of the sea upon the shore, 
but the headlong flight of the wind 
across the land. 

How did the wind blow? 

He pulled up the blind, and 
looked out. The wind beat at an 
acute angle against his window, 
but as he did not know how the 
house faced, he could not tell from 
what quarter the wind blew. He 
rang the bell. 

When the waiter entered, he 
asked abruptly, 

‘How’s the wind ?’ 


‘Regular Duke’s weather, sir. 
Your boots and the hot water, sir. 
It has been blowing a gale all 
night, sir. A gale, sir, it would 
take soda-water bottles to hold. 
You couldn’t bottle a gale like that 
in any of your flimsy fifteenpenny 
claret bottles. Schwepps himself 
might be proud of a gale like that. 
Some of the early customers that 
came in this morning says that the 
sea is awful, and that many’s the 
tree there’s down here and there 
along the road. Duke’s weather 
all out.’ 

‘ And you think there is a likeli- 
hood the Duke’s yacht will be in 
soon ?” 

‘She will, sir, as sure as country 
eggs are eggs, which they mostly 
are, sir. But town eggs, sir, espe- 
cially them at thirteen for a shil- 
ling, are very often not eggs at all, 
but young chickens which hadn’t 
the heart to face life. Talking 
about eggs, sir, reminds me to ask 
what you would like for breakfast. 
I never could make out, sir, why 
we should eat eggs more in -the 
morning than any other time of the 
day, unless it may be that we are 
vexed with the whole breed and 
generation of fowl by being woke 
up at first light by cocks crowing, 
and then, when we see an egg, we 
revenge ourselves.’ 

Cheyne gave the necessary order 
for breakfast, and dismissed the 
talkative waiter. 
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The wind had not fallen. It 
was blowing a full gale from the 
north-east. The landscape, which 
yesterday had been flushed with 
the mellow green of early summer, 
now looked cold and bleak and 
dispiriting. The trees bent in the 
blast, and showed the dry faded 
green of their underleaf to the 
ashen sky. The grass and corn 
lay flat and quivering like a muddy 
green lake. The clouds were low 
and long, stretching in great jagged 
strips up into the wind, down into 
the lee. Birds were silent, and 
rarely left shelter. Everything was 
parched and gritty. All the life 
had gone out of the scene, all Na- 
ture looked barren, forlorn. 

Cheyne dressed himself with de- 
liberation and care. The yacht 
might come in to-day, and she 
might not. It was well to be pre- 
pared. When she did come in, he 
would lose no time in going aboard. 
He should go aboard, ask for the 
Marquis of Southwold, tell the 
Marquis he had something of im- 
portance to say which should be 
said to him alone. When they were 
alone, he should lock the door, 
and say what he had to say—do 
what he had to do. He should 
not be very long in coming to the 
point, once he found himself face 
to face with this cowardly noble- 
man. Nothing should move him 
from his resolution of wiping out, 
in blood, the deadly insult of that 
letter. When the good name of a 
man’s mother was called in ques- 
tion, and when, at the same time, 
a man’s own honour had been as- 
sailed, no one but a mean dastard 
could for a moment hesitate as to 
the course one ought to pursue. 

No doubt Lord Southwold 
would refuse to fight. In all like- 
lihood he would refuse pistols or 
swords. Then he should tell this 
arrogant liar that they should fight 
as they stood, armed with only 
manhood against manhood. If, 
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again, this lying miscreant refused, 
he should strike him, with his open 
hand, across the face. If this son 
of seven dukes did not respond 
to this, he would tell him, in 
plain words, what he was going 
to do. Then he should seize him 
and crush the vile breath out of his 
body, as sure as that they both 
owed their breath and their bodies 
and their manhood to the one 
great Maker. 

They would call this murder. 
But was murder of the body of 
living man worse than, anything 
nearly so bad as, murder of a dead 
woman’s fair fame? Eternal curses 
attend this reprobate wretch ! 

He ate his breakfast, but what 
it consisted of he did not know. 
The talkative waiter kept up a 
running fire of words; but what 
they meant, or what his answers 
conveyed, he did not know. 

He had made up his mind to 
walk over to Silver Bay, and, as 
soon as breakfast was over, he 
asked the way and set off. 

The gale had not moderated ; 
and although Cheyne was one of 
the strongest men in England, he 
could not make rapid headway 
against it. In ordinary weather he 
would have backed himself to walk 
the four miles in less than three- 
quarters of an hour. This day, at the 
end of three-quarters of an hour, he 
had got little more than half-way. 

He was in no hurry, and he 
liked the wind. He liked to feel 
it beat against his face and tug at 
his clothes. He exulted in the 
conflict, for at every pace he was 
conquering the enemy. He was in 
an excited angry humour—inarage, 
the first rage he had ever known 
in all his life—and he exulted in 
having some kind of foe in front 
of him. 

Then again, if what that loqua- 
cious waiter had told him was true, 
the wind against which he fought 
here was fighting for him out at 
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sea, was driving that yacht with its 
accursed passenger towards him. 
When this thought crossed his 
mind, he reached out his arms to 
embrace the wind. It was no longer 
a foe, but a loyal friend, doing his 
work with all its might. 

He wondered, Would the yacht 
come in to-day? Almost certainly 
not. She had, according to the 
man at the Shropshire Arms, gone 
to sea two or three days ago. This 
gale had been blowing only twelve 
hours, and it was not likely she 
had been last night within twenty- 
four hours’ sail of this bay. But 
then one should remember that 
twenty-four hours of such a gale 
would do more than three days of 
light winds. That was so if the 
light winds had been fair winds, 
and the gale was a fair wind. But 
if the light winds had been fair, 
and this was foul, how would that 
be? To answer this question, one 
should know particulars as to the 
course the yacht had sailed, and 
where she was when the gale had 
struck her first. He knew none of 
these particulars, and therefore he 
had no choice but to give up try- 
ing to solve the problem. 

Thanks to this wind, his victim 
would soon be in his hands. Un- 
less—what an intolerable disap- 
pointment that would be !—unless 
the waves swallowed his victim up, 
that victim would soon be in his 
hands. It would be too bad if the 
sea robbed him of his revenge. 
Vengeance for an insult to a mo- 
ther was the inalienable right of a 
son, and it would be monstrous to 
take it from him. 

He pressed onward through the 
wind and blinding dust. 

What should he do if this man 
refused to see him? Suppose, 
when he tried to get aboard that 
yacht, they would not let him, 
what should he do? He had 


never thought of that before. In 
case they refused to let him go on 
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board, he should have to go on 
board by force. He should have 
the strength of ten. Ay, but he 
should have more than ten against. 
He could not hope to fight his 
way on board, across the deck, 
down the companion, and into the 
cabin, against such odds as would 
be opposed to him. 

What should he do? 
could he do? 

Ah, that was a good thought! 
He should send in the name of 
Baker & Tranter, and make no 
other use of the name of the firm 
or of the information he had got 
through Freemantle. What an 
excellent thought that was! With 
the proceeds of the book, the Duke 
of Fenwick, he had been able to 
undertake this journey, and face 
any reasonable delay. With the 
name of the firm to which this 
man had written the libel on him- 
self and his mother, he should gain 
admittance to the loathsome de- 
tractor. Here was a complete 
circle of poetic justice ! 

When asked for his name, he 
should say, 

‘A gentleman on _ business. 
Kindly mention the name of 
Messrs. Baker & Tranter. I do 
not happen to have a card of the 
firm by me.’ 

When he found himself in the 
presence of the Marquis, he should 
announce his own name, and say 
that he had written that book. 

But suppose, when all this had 
happened, the Marquis said no- 
thing, made no accusations, no 
admissions, what then ? 

O, confound it, Southwold 
would say something. Surely the 
Marquis would betray his opinions 
in some way or another, and 
then— 

‘Ah, is this the bay? Silver 
Bay? And here is the Castle— 
Silverview Castle.’ 

The gale struck him with its full 
force ; for he now stood on the 


What 
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top of the high land by which the 
bay was surrounded. On his right 
rose the favourite home of the 
great Duke of Shropshire. He 
was in the ducal grounds, opposite 
the vast castellated pile of build- 
ings, where the Duke lived when 
on shore ; and before him lay the 
unquiet gray waters of the bay, 
bounded on the seaward side by 
the reef of gray rocks and the 
narrow opening through which the 
heavy waters wallowed in huge 
uncouth billows towards the shore 
at his feet ; while all along the reef, 
and high above the summit of its 
rock, rose and fell at regular in- 
tervals a slow-moving irregular 
wall of dingy white spray. Beyond 
the reef lay the German Ocean, 
heaving and tumbling beneath the 
impetuous blast. 

On the left or northern shore of 
the bay the water was compara- 
tively smooth, and here a few fish- 
ing-boats lay moored. Somewhat 
south-west of the fishing-boat rose 
and fell the buoy at which the yacht 
Seabird swung when in port. At 
the northern corner of the bay lay 
the only strip of level ground on 
the shores of the bay, and here 
stood a few fishermen’s cottages ; 
and from this rose a long private 
road of gradual ascent to the level 
of the Castle, reaching the upper 
land a little to the north-east of 
the Castle. 

Except at that one strip of land 
at the north-east corner of the bay, 
at the right angle formed where 
the reef joined the mainland, the 
water of the bay was unapproach- 
able by cart or carriage. There 
were three precipitous paths lead- 
ing, at different points, from the 
top of the cliffs to three small 
sandy coves below. The road 
and the cottages had been the 
work of the present Duke. He 
had made the road, that he might 
have easy access to the water ; and 
he had built the few cottages, that 
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he might have at hand a few sea- 
faring young men, from whom he 
might fill up vacancies in the 
yacht’s crew, for neither he nor 
his son liked strangers. While 
the wild north-east wind swept 
over the sea and the downs, the 
cottages layin secure shelter under 
the shadow of the high cliff and 
gaunt rocks, while the huge Castle 
stood up white against the wither- 
ing blast. 

The road to the little jetty was 
visible the whole way from the 
Castle to the water. That cluster 
of cottages was the only one with- 
in three miles of the Castle. 

For a while Cheyne stood lean- 
ing forward against the wind, con- 
templating the scene. He looked 
out under the low clouds streaming 
up towards him, and could see no 
craft of any kind. He looked into 
the bay, and saw a few fishing- 
boats rolling slowly in the com- 
paratively smooth water between 
him and the reef. He looked at 
the reef itself and the cataracts of 
white foam and waving haloes of 
dun spray. He heard the thunder 
of the ocean billows on the reef 
and swash of lesser waves upon the 
shore. 

‘What a storm! he thought. 
‘And that yacht is out there—out 
there where the long waves, each 
with the weight of thousands of 
tons, press onward ceaselessly to 
the shore. It is wonderful to 
think man can build anything 
which can withstand the onslaught 
of such mighty waves, the fury of 
such relentless wind. It is almost 
incredible that any structure of 
wood could live afloat under con- 
ditions such as these.’ 

He pressed his hand firmly over 
his eyes, drew his coat tightly 
round him, and, leaning still more 
forward into the wind, pushed 
resolutely down the road leading 
to the jetty. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A NOR’-EASTER AT SEA. 


WHEN this north-east wind be- 
gan to blow, the yacht Seabird was 
well away to the southward and 
eastward of Silver Bay. The reckon- 
ing was that she was from the bay 
a hundred and thirty miles as a 
crow flies. The gale had not come 
on the schooner suddenly. The 
Duke, the Marquis, and the cap- 
tain were standing together when 
the south-west wind on which they 
had been sailing began to die, and 
finally shook out of the sails. 

It was a beautiful moonless star- 
light night. When the wind fell, 
and the sails flapped idly against 
the masts, the Duke turned to Cap- 
tain Drew and said, 

‘Well, captain, what do you 
think of it now?’ 

‘I don’t think much of it, your 
Grace. I think we’re going to have 
a stifner. I don’t like the look of 
it at all.’ 

‘Where do you expect it from 
now ?” 

‘Not out of the south’ard and 
west’ard again. No such luck. It 
would not surprise me a bit if it 
went all the way round to north, 
or even the east’ard of north. The 
glass is falling, it’s been unnaturally 
hot for days, and I think we’ll have 
a change.’ 

‘So do I. I think the thermo- 
meter must have fallen also. Has 
it, captain ?’ 

‘Yes, your Grace, it has dropped 
from sixty-seven to sixty, and it is 
going down still.’ 

‘I’m sure it isn’t sixty now. I 
think ,you’re right, Drew. I think 
it will be out of the north. I feel 
it in my shoulder. I feel the north- 
east is coming. What do you think, 
George ?” 

‘I think so too. I am almost 
sure we shall have to put about 
before morning. It is growing 
colder and colder every moment.’ 
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For a while there was silence on 
deck. 

A tall raw-boned man with hol- 
low cadaverous cheeks was at the 
wheel. He was a man of forty- 
five years of age, and one of the 
best seamen in the crew. It was 
the second mate’s watch, and the 
next man who spoke aloud was 
the man at the wheel. He cried 
out, in as low a voice as would 
reach the officer in charge, 

‘Mr. Mate !’ 

‘Ay, ay! answered the mate 
from the waist, as he turned and 
walked aft to Pritchard, the gaunt 
cadaverous man at the wheel. 

There was a loud flapping of 
sails at this time. For a while 
Pritchard and Starclay, the second 
mate, whispered. Starclay took the 
wheel for a moment, put it three 
spokes to starboard, put it three 
spokes to port, and then asked 
of Pritchard, 

‘When did you notice it?’ 

‘Not until after the way went off 
her. I was playing with the wheel, 
and I felt something wrong.’ 

‘ Ay, something wrong, no doubt. 
I don’t know what. We must see 
to it at once. I think we're going 
to have a bit of a twister. Awk- 
ward to have anything wrong there 
if we get into heavy weather. The 
captain is talking to the Duke, 
and I don’t like going to him just 
now. Mr. Yarmould is lying down. 
I'll ask him to turn up.’ 

Yarmould was the first mate. 

In a few minutes Yarmould, 
the first mate, came aft with the 
second mate, and taking the wheel 
in his hand, turned it three spokes 
to starboard, and then three spokes 
to port of ‘ steady,’ shook his head, 
and then asked, 

‘How much was it free before 
from steady, Pritchard ?” 

‘One spoke, sir, or maybe two. 
Did you notice, sir, that when 
you put it over three spokes 


and were putting it back six, be- 
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tween the second and third spoke 
you felt something ?” 

‘Yes. It didn’t come back 
smooth. I felt a check at about 
steady. That’s queer, isn’t it, Mr. 
Starclay ?” 

Mr. Yarmould was stout and 
low of stature. 

‘Yes, sir. I can’t make it out. 
It goes over freely three spokes, 
and yet when it’s coming back, it 
grates between two and three.’ 

The chief mate spun the wheel 
backward and forward once more, 
and then looked up quickly. It was 
impossible to see the expression of 
his face; but evidently he had 
made up his mind as to what was 
wrong with the steering apparatus 
of the yacht Seabird. 

He said, 

‘ The carpenter is in your watch, 
Mr. Starclay ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Ask him to step aft.’ 

When the carpenter had come, 
the first mate said, 

‘Carpenter, yesterday two spokes 
or three spokes of the wheel picked 
up the slack of the rudder-chain 
when the wheel was at steady in 
smooth water, now it takes six 
hands to pick up the slack. Try 
the wheel, and tell us what you 
think of it.’ 

The carpenter caught the spokes, 
and put them over, and put them 
back again. 

‘At half-way back I feel some- 
thing,’ said the carpenter. ‘ That 
is bad. It’s not the chains, 
it’s not the wheel, it’s not the 
tackles—’ 

He paused a while, and all 
the men looked gravely into 
one another’s face, but no one 
spoke. 

The boom, with the great main- 
sail, lay over at the starboard side 
of the schooner. The Duke, the 
Marquis, and the captain were 
standing by the starboard main 
shrouds. The two noblemen were 
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leaning up against the bulwark, and 
the captain was standing five or 
six planks to windwards, amidship 
from the bulwark, and in a line 
with a line drawn from a point 
about half-way between the main- 
mast and the companion. Thus 
he could not see anything of what 
was going on at the wheel, and the 
flapping of the sails prevented his 
hearing any of the words spoken 
further aft, beyond the cry of ‘ Mr. 
Mate !’ to which he had attached 
no importance. 

The lower portion of the bodies 
of the four men now at the wheel 
had been all along visible to the 
Such a 
gathering of the crew on the quar- 
ter- deck was, under the circum- 
stances, exceedingly unusual, and 
it attracted the heir’s attention. 
At last he spoke : 

‘I say, Captain Drew, what can 
all these men want aft in a calm 
at this time of night ?” 

The captain turned quickly 
round, stooped so as to be able to 
see under the boom, recognised by 
the bulk and stature of the four 
men who they were, and guessing 
from the fact that the first mate, 
whose watch it was below, was on 
deck, and in consultation with 
Pritchard, who he knew was at 
the wheel, the second mate, and 
the carpenter, said, ‘ I'll go see, my 
lord,’ and dived under the boom 
and disappeared, all but the lower 
part of his body. 

‘What is it, Mr. Mate?’ asked 
the captain. 

‘ Well, sir, it looks bad enough.’ 

‘The weather? I know it does. 
We're going to have it, and I think, 
Mr. Mate, a good deal, too, of it, 
out of the north. But we are able 
for all we can get. Eh? The 
final interrogative was spoken, evi- 
dently, not with a view to an answer 
to the question it put, but with the 
intention of encouraging the mate 
to speak out and explain why a 
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council should be held on the 
quarter-deck without him, at such 
an hour, and in a calm. 

There was a perceptible pause. 

‘We think,’ said Yarmould, in a 
whisper, ‘ that there’s going to be a 
gale—’ 

‘Well,’ cried the captain im- 
patiently, ‘we're not feathers or 
chaff that we need be afraid of our 
being blown away, my sons.’ He 
spoke with the impatient irritation 
of a man who knew he was being 
fenced with, and knew the men 
who were fencing with him would 
not be so unstraight, only that they 
wished to break to him some un- 
pleasant fact. 

‘ What is it?’ the captain asked, 
seeing them all hesitate. 

‘We think, sir, there is some- 
thing wrong with the steering- 
gear.’ 

‘With the steering-gear! With 
what part of the steering-gear? 
The chain? 

‘No.’ 

‘The tackles ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ The wheel ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ The helm?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

* Then, in the devil’s name, what 
is it?” , 

‘We think the cap-irons of the 
rudder have worked loose.’ 

* What? 

Fora few seconds no one spoke. 

‘ Are you sure?’ asked the cap- 
tain. 

‘Take the wheel, sir, and see 
what you think of it.’ 

The captain spun the wheel first 
one way and then another. He 
thrust his cap back off his forehead, 
thrust his hands into his trousers- 
pockets, and remained motionless 
for a few moments. 

Over the rudder-head was an 
ornamental seat. 

‘Carpenter,’ said the captain, 
‘bring your tools and a lantern. 
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Knock away this seat, and let us 
see how things are.’ 

As the captain gave these orders 
the sails ceased to flap. Slowly 
the boom went over to what had, 
a little while before, been the wea- 
ther-side ; the sails filled, and the 
schooner began to forge slowly 
ahead. 

‘Drew!’ cried the Duke. 

‘Yes, your Grace.’ 

‘Put her about and run for the 
bay. Good-night.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, your Grace. Good-night.’ 

‘ Anything wrong, Drew?’ called 
out the Marquis. 

‘I hope not, your lordship. We 
are going to try; and when we 
know I will go below and tell you.’ 

‘All right. Good-night, Drew ; 
good-night, men.’ 

‘Good-night, your lordship.’ 

The carpenter brought the tools 
and a lantern. In a few minutes 
he had knocked away the orna- 
mental seat, and revealed the rud- 
der-cap to view. 

There, unmistakably, was the 
explanation of the irregularity 
which Pritchard had noticed. The 
rudder-head was rotten ; and the 
cap-irons of the rudder had worked 
loose upon the wood, so that the 
helm, to which the cap-irons were 
fixed, played a little free to star- 
board and port before it gripped 
the rudder-head. 

‘ What do you think, carpenter?’ 
asked the captain, when the four 
men had recovered their upright 
position, after bending low to ex- 
amine the rudder-head by the light 
of the lantern. 

The carpenter shook his head 
gravely. 

‘It doesn’t look wholesome, 
does it, captain? You're going 
to put the ship about, sir?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘All right, sir. Put her about, 
and then we'll see what we can 
do.’ 

The sails were now full with the 
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north-east breeze, which was yet 
light. The yacht was put about. 
Her head was set for Silver Bay, 
and she lay over slightly, steered 
half a point to the northward of 
north-west, on the wind with the 
wind abeam. 

When the yacht was tidy once 
more, the four men came aft again 
to where the man stood at the 
wheel. 

‘What do you propose to do, 
carpenter?’ asked the master. 

‘Well, sir, you see there is no 
time to be lost. It was a bad bit 
of timber to start with, and now 
it’s dozed. It’s the first rudder 
she ever had ?” 

‘It is the first rudder she ever 
had.’ 

‘And it’s five years since she 
has been on the hard or in a dry 
dock ?” 

‘Five years since she got a good 
overhauling.’ 

‘It is my opinion, sir, that any 
one would pass that rudder by 
sight until it began to give, which 
can’t be longer ago than a few 
days.’ 

‘ What do you propose doing ?” 

‘Well, sir, I’d say the best thing 
would be to wedge it taut inside 
the cap-iron. What do you think, 
sir ?” 

‘ You couldn’t fish it ?’ 

‘No, sir, in no way. There’s 
no room.’ 

‘I think you're right, Mr. Carpen- 


ter. There is no other way but to 
wedge it. Do you think it will 
hold ?” 


‘Yes, sir, I think it will. We'll 
lash it with half-inch as far as we 
can below the iron, and then we'll 
wedge it inside the iron. That'll 
hold it,” said the carpenter confi- 
dently. 

‘ Ay,’ said the captain. ‘Idon’t 
think you can do anything better.’ 

The carpenter set to work at 
once. The man at the helm kept 
the wheel steady, and coil after coil 
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was slowly wound round the rotten 
rudder-head. The carpenter wound 
the rope round and round as far 
down as the space between the 
rudder-head and the rudder-case 
would allow. Then he improved 
on his original plan, and wound 
the line over the coil already form- 
ed, thus doubling the thickness of 
the serving. When this had been 
done, the carpenter brought some 
pieces of oak, and cut them into 
long wedges. These he drove 
down with a caulker’s mallet inside 
the cap-iron all round the rudder- 
head. 

While the carpenter was lashing 
the rudder-head and driving in the 
wedges, the captain and first mate 
were walking up and down the 
quarter-deck together. As the 
carpenter had driven in wedge 
after wedge, he had noticed with 
satisfaction that each succeeding 
one required more driving. Hence 
it was obvious the wedges were 
telling. It was also plainly re- 
vealed, by the light of the lantern, 
that the play of the rudder-head 
within the irons of the rudder-cap 
had been reduced to almost no- 
thing. This was exceedingly satis- 
factory. Now and then the cap- 
tain had stopped in his walk to see 
how the carpenter progressed. 

When the carpenter had driven 
in ten wedges he paused a moment, 
asked the captain to look, and 
said : 

‘What do you think of it now, 
captain ?” 

‘What do you say, Mr. Carpen- 
ter ?” 

‘Well, sir, I think ’twill hold 
now. See.’ He caught the rudder 
and shook it forcibly. 

‘It works a little yet.’ 

‘It does, sir. Do you think, sir, 
I might put in another wedge or 
two ?” 

‘You see, Mr. Carpenter, it 
works a little’ free now; we're go- 
ing to have a gale; if it works a 
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little now, it will work a great deal 
more by and by, and I don’t like 
the notion of that iron working 
freer and freer with a lee-shore 
under my bow. I don’t like that 
notion at all. Do you think you 
could make it taut with a couple 
more wedges ?” 

i ‘Yes, captain, I think I could, 
if— 

‘If what ?’ 

‘ If the iron will hold.’ 

‘Ah? said the captain, and the 
three men looked down gravely at 
the face of the carpenter, who was 
kneeling on the deck, and whose 
tar-stained caulker’s mallet was 
partly illumined by the light of the 
lantern. The lantern was tilted up 
by a spike nail, so that most of 
the light was thrown on the rudder- 
cap and down the rudder-case. 

‘And what do you think of the 
iron, Mr. Carpenter?’ 

The man did not reply immedi- 
ately. He took up an iron hammer 
and struck the iron sharply with it. 
The paint cracked and fell down 
the rudder-case into the black in- 
visible water below. When most 
of the yellow paint had fallen off, 
the rusty wasted iron became visi- 
ble. 

‘It looks all right, captain,’ said 
the carpenter, raising his head. 

‘Well, knock in two more wedges. 
I don’t like the notion of that thing 
working loose while we are in a 
gale with a lee-shore under our 
bow. I promised the Duke I’d 
tell him about this as soon as it 
had been put straight. I suppose 
I may count it straight now, Mr. 
Carpenter ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I think you may. With 
the lashing and the wedges I don’t 
expect anything will stir, and I 
have no fear of the iron.’ 

The captain walked forward and 
disappeared down the companion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TWO DISCOVERIES. 


THE captain knocked at the 
cabin-door, and, having received 
permission, entered. 

‘Well, Drew, what is the mat- 
ter?’ asked the Duke, from a 
couch. 

‘ The rudder-head is dozed, your 
Grace.’ 

*Dozed, Drew! And you found 
that out only now!’ 

There was a tone of alarm and 
reproach in the old man’s voice. 

‘You see, your Grace, it is some 
time since she was overhauled.’ 

‘Yes; but the rudder- head, 
Drew, the rudder-head! That is 
not a thing to trifle with.’ 

‘Your Grace will remember I 
could not get at it, owing to the 
seat.’ 

‘Well, talking won’t undo the 
evil now. What do you propose 
doing ?” 

‘We've cured it so far, your 
Grace. We've served the rudder- 
head with the half-inch, and driven 
wedges inside the iron all round. 

‘And you think it is safe 
now ?” 

‘ Quite safe for the run.’ 

‘ And you do not think it neces- 
sary or advisable to put in any- 
where ?” 

‘That’s what I came to speak 
to your Grace about.’ 

‘There’s Izlemouth a couple of 
hours nearer than Silver Bay. How 
is the wind for Izlemouth ?” 

‘Fair, your Grace. We'd carry 
it over the quarter.’ 

‘ And how is it for home ? 

‘ Abeam.’ 

‘She’d make a couple of knots 
more an hour with the wind on the 
quarter.’ 

‘Yes, your Grace, and less lee- 
way.’ 
‘I am half inclined to run in 
there. And yet, if you are satis- 
fied that the rudder-head will hold 
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until we can reach Silver Bay, I’d 
much rather go home.’ 

‘ The rudder-head will hold, your 
Grace. Ianswer forthat. Would 
your Grace like to come and see 
it? 

‘No, no, Drew. I'll take your 
word for it. You know all about 
it. It’s a wonder you never thought 
of running a knife into that rud- 
der.’ 

‘Well, your Grace, you see, it 
wasn't easy to get at. You see, 
there was the seat.’ 

‘Ay, ay! So there was—so 
there was, Drew! I forgot that— 
I forgot that. You are not to 
blame. We must lay the Seabird 
up when we get in. We can hire 
or buy another yacht while this one 
is under repairs. What do you 
think we ought to do, Drew, sell 
her or repair her? What do you 
think ?” 

* You have had her a good many 
years now, your Grace.’ 

‘Yes, yes. You think I ought 
to sell her. I think you are right. 
What course are you steering now, 
Drew ? 

* Nor’-west, 
home.’ 

‘Well, then, keep her on that 
tack—keep her on that tack. If 
you answer for the rudder, we'll go 
home. What do you think she’d 
fetch as she swims ?” 

‘ Fittings and all?” 

He looked round at the superbly- 
fitted and furnished cabin. 

‘Yes. Just as she swims. We'd 
take our personal baggage ashore, 
and sell all the rest.’ 

‘She’s worth thirty pounds a ton 
builder’s measurement, although, if 
she was a merchant ship, she would 
now be off the letter. Thirty 
pounds a ton, if she’s worth a sove- 
reign.’ 

‘Then I tell you, Drew, we 
three have been shipmates many 
years now, and you shall have the 
old Seabird as she stands ; and if 


your Grace; for 
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you don’t want to better yourself— 
you are too young a man to retire— 
you shall get us a new and a bet- 
ter boat, and be our captain still.’ 

‘Your Grace, I shall be glad 
to command your new yacht. I 
am very proud to think you have 
still confidence in me, notwith- 
standing my oversight of the rud- 
der—’ 

‘The fullest confidence, Drew. 
As you say, there was that seat in 
the way.’ 

‘But, your Grace, I would 
scarcely bring myself to take a 
present of the Seabird— 

‘ But you shall take a present of 
it. Neither I nor my son want her 
any more.’ 

*Well, if your Grace insists, I 
have no choice.’ 

‘You have no choice. She’s 
beginning to heel over already. 
She is beginning to feel this nor’- 
easter already, and soamI. My 
pains grow bad. I feel it in my 
shoulder now. You may go now, 
Drew, and lie down, or take a 
watch on deck, as you consider 
best. Anyway, have just another 
look at that rudder-head before 
you turn in, and come then and 
tell me what you think. We will 
then finally decide as to our 
course.’ 

When the captain regained the 
deck, he found the wind had fresh- 
ened. There was as much wind 
now as she could bear with all 
fore-and-aft canvas set. It was 
not yet necessary to think of 
taking in sail, but it would be if 
the breeze got any stronger. She 
was now quite comfortable, with 
flying jib and gaff-topsails. The 
covering boards on the port-side 
were under. But Captain Drew 
would rather keep her going than 
insure a dry deck. The dead- 
lights were all closed, and every- 
thing snug except the rudder-head. 
It was worrying to think he should 
not have found out about that 
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rudder-head until he was a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Silver Bay, 
and upwards of a hundred and 
thirty from any port. But the 
wedging was sure to hold. In 
fact it couldn’t help holding unless 
the wood was ten times worse than 
it looked. 

Captain Drew went aft. The 
carpenter and first and second 
mates were still at the rudder-head. 
The broken-up seat had been 
carried away. Pritchard was still 
at the wheel. 

‘Well, Mr. Mate, what do you 
think of the cap now ?” 

* Taut as a drum now, sir.’ 

‘How does she behave? How 
does she feel, Pritchard ? 

‘Answers as good as new, sir. 
Look ! 

He put the wheel a little to 
port, and then a little to star- 
board ; at each side, before he got 
the wheel two spokes over, there 
was a check, and plainly the jump 
of the rudder. 

The captain rubbed his hands. 
He really thought now she would 
fetch forty pounds a ton, and to- 
morrow she would be his. 

‘Have you looked at the cap- 
iron, Mr. Carpenter ?” 

‘Yes, sir; most careful.’ 

* How is that?” 

‘Sound as a bell.’ 

The captain rubbed his hands 
again. What a fortunate thing for 
him, after all, was this fault in the 
rudder-head ! Only for it the Duke 
might not think, for goodness 
knew how long, of parting with 
the Seabird ; and, of course, until 
he did think of parting with her, 
he could not think of making her 
a present to him, Captain Drew. 
Wonderful how things fall out! 

As far as the rudder went, all 
now being in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, and the watch sufficiently 
strong to deal with the duty of 
taking in sail, the captain told the 
first mate to turn in and the car- 
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penter to go forward to his own 
duties, having ordered him to leave 
the lantern behind him. To the 
second mate he said, 

‘T'll take charge, Mr. Starclay. 
You can turn in, if you like.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said the second 
mate; and he, too, went forward. 
The captain and Pritchard were 
now the only men on the quarter- 
deck. The latter went below, told 
the Duke, and came back to the 
deck. 

Captain Drew was too full of 
thought for sleep. His pay was 
very good, more than very good. 
He was perfectly content to re- 
main as he was. The Duke and 
the Marquis had always treated 
him well. He had nothing to com- 
plain of, and he had never com- 
plained. When he was afloat he 
lived like a prince. When he was 
ashore he had a comfortable home, 
and a wife and children, who were 
dearer to him than all the rest of 
the world. But, notwithstanding 
the liberal pay of the Duke, and 
that he had been many years in 
his Grace’s employment, he had, 
owing to no extravagance on his 
part, but to the way in which he 
had kept his home and brought 
up his family, been able to lay no- 
thing aside for a rainy day. Now 
he was between forty and fifty ; all 
his children were still upon his 
hands, and his pay was no more 
than kept them and his wife com- 
fortably. He had of late felt some 
anxiety as to what he should do 
with his boys and girls. He knew 
that if anything happened to him- 
self, the Duke would pension his 
widow. But the children were now 
old enough to have their careers 
indicated at least, and he lacked 
the means of starting them. 

Now all had been changed. 
This yacht would become his pro- 
perty the moment they reached 
Silver Bay, and she would fetch 
from five to six thousand pounds ! 
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What a blessing! She was as good 
as his own already. They all 
thought the rudder-head would 
hold. For anything else he cared 
nothing. She was a good sea-boat. 
She was stiff. He knew her from 
stem to stern. If the rudder-cap 
held, he feared nothing wind or 
wave could do. This gift had 
made his fortune, and from the 
Seabird’s deck he would not go 
until she had dropped anchor safe 
inside the reef-protected Silver 
Bay. 

He told the steward to bring 
him a cup of coffee, and having 
put on his pea-jacket, and lighted 
a pipe, he shook himself, and be- 
gan pacing the quarter-deck at the 
windward side. 

As his feet fell upon the plank, 
he thought, ‘My own! My own! 
The craft I’ve sailed these many 
years, the best years of my life, 
now is all mine, to do with as I 
please! And what shall I do with 
her? Sell her! Sell her, and put 
my little ones fair before the wind?” 

‘How does she answer now, 
Pritchard ? he asked the man at 
the wheel. 

‘Fast as a racer, sir,’ replied 
the man. 

‘That’s right! That’s right !’ said 
the captain, rubbing his hands, 
and drawing his pipe heartily. 

It was the rule of the yacht that 
the officer in charge, be he captain 
or mate, should not smoke. This 
was the captain’s first infringe- 
ment of the rule, but there were 
excuses for him. There was no 
likelihood that either the Duke or 
the Marquis would come on deck 
again that night; he was taking 
charge of a watch which did not 
belong to him, and in less than 
four-and-twenty hours the craft he 


commanded would be his own.. 


He was now in the zenith of his 
fortune. All his worldly future 
was fairly provided for, and he was 
mapping it out with a loving hand. 
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He paused in his walk, and 
caught the bulwark, tried to shake 
it, that he might enjoy the con- 
sciousness of the vessel's — his 
vessel’s—strength. He laid his 
hand on the main boom, as one 
pats the head of a favourite child. 
He looked down the skylight, and 
saw the satin-wood panels, the sil- 
ver fittings, the rich velvet curtains 
and upholstery. 

Then he took up the lantern and 
directed the light from the bull’s- 
eye on the unshapely ragged rud- 
der-head. The carpenter had not 
been able to drive all the wedges 
fully home, nor had he cut them off 
level with the rudder-cap. The 
clean newly-cut wedges, standing up 
in the rude oval formed by the line 
inside the cap-iron, looked like a 
double set of irregular teeth laid 
flat and open or dislocated. Theup- 
per surface of the rudder appeared 
lozenge-shaped, but only the out- 
line of the iron was lozenge-shaped. 
The wood and the inner side formed 
an octagon, the sides of which were 
arcs of large circles, the plain being 
longer by one-third than broad. 
The irons, when they reached what 
may be termed the base or after- 
line of the octagon, increased great- 
ly in thickness, and at the line of 
the base were pierced by an iron 
bolt which was riveted over a pair 
of washers, and this bolt formed 
the base line of the iron-work aft. 
The iron sides of the octagon were 
continued aft, and brought together 
at a gentle angle, until they met 
the iron helm, to which they were 
firmly welded; the strength of 
this joint being enormously increas- 
ed by a stout exterior ring clasping 
all three together, and welded ‘to 
all three ; following the helm-iron 
forward, between those two side 
bands over the bolt, through the 
rudder-head, it was finally riveted 
over a washer in the foremost iron 
side of the band. 

The workmanship was excellent, 
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and the whole looked as firm as 
human hands could make it. 

The interior of the iron was an 
irregular octagon, the exterior was 
roundea and lozenge-shaped. The 
captain now, for the first time, 
noticed two things: namely, That 
the lozenge-shape, which looked so 
well, had been obtained at the ex- 
pense of strength ; and, That the 
helm-iron must be broken off short 
at the point where it entered the 
rudder-head. The exterior oval 
had been produced by thinning 
away the iron at points exterior to 
the interior angles. Unless the 
the helm-iron had been broken, the 
cap-iron could not have worked so 
freely a while ago. 

These two discoveries filled him 
with uneasiness. He knelt down 
on the deck and turned the full 
glare of the bull’s-eye on the jagged 
rudder-head and the symmetrical 
mass of iron-work. 

This closer examination some- 
what allayed his fears. If, as he 
knelt, he could have seen what was 
slowly, surely, creeping upwards to- 
wards him in the darkness, he would 
have sprung to his feet in despair. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN INVISIBLE FOE. 


THE wind increased. It now 
became obvious that the captain’s 
predictions would be verified, and 
that it would blow a whole gale 
before morning. It was mid- 
night, and gradually Captain Drew 
had been taking off canvas. The 
sea had begun to rise. The yacht 
was now close-reefed, but it had 
not been necessary to turn up the 
whole crew. The wind had come 
on so gradually that the watch had 
been able to make the necessary re- 
ductions. Captain Drew was a con- 
siderate man, and never gave any 
unnecessary hardship to his men. 
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In the dim light of a moonless 
June night the sea looked dreary 
and forlorn. Although the wind 
was high, and round the rigging 
and the spars it seemed secret and 
furtive, it appeared to cling closely 
to the water, to leave the hollows 
between the waves stealthily, and 
to leave them only when goaded for- 
ward by something behind. Then 
it leaped the crests of the waves 
swiftly, and flung itself in the hol- 
lows once more. 

The water looked cold and pal- 
lid. From the heavy swash at the 
bows to the almost human murmur 
of the back-water under the coun- 
ter, there ran all along the side a 
gamut of depressing sounds, into 
which every now and then ran the 
swirl cf spray, mounting from the 
bow and falling with a groan on 
the deck, to run aft in whispered 
hisses, until it found its way toa 
scupper-hole, whence it fell with a 
weary drone into the sea to lee- 
ward. 

Captain Drew was not, for a 
sailor, a very superstitious man. 
But in the atmosphere of this 
night there was something which 
daunted him. The mere fact that 
a flaw should have been found in 
a vital part of the yacht, and that 
this flaw had never been discovered 
until it was, under existing circum- 
stances, past effectual cure, was de- 
pressing. But then again there was 
the sustaining fact that this yacht, 
which he had sailed for years, was 
now practically his own property. 
He was now in effect five to six 
thousand pounds a richer man 
than when that day had broken. 

How was he to regard that rud- 
der-head? As a friend or an ene- 
my? If it had not been for the 
defect in the rudder, the Duke 
would, in all probability, not have 
thought of getting rid of the Sea- 
bird; and if he had not thought of 
getting rid of her, it would never 
have occurred to him to give her 
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to his captain. If the rudder- 
head held until they got back to 
Silver Bay, it would undoubtedly be 
the best friend, after the Duke, he 
had ever had in all his life. But if 
the ruddér-head gave, what then? 
No one could tell. They might be 
driven ashore and all lost, or they 
might be able to live through the 
gale, and be picked up by some 
steamer or sailing- vessel, which 
would stand by them until a tug or 
some other kind of succour could 
reach them. Ofcourse, if the rudder 
gave, they could do something with 
a few spars towed behind them, but 
not much. It was better to keep 
on hoping the rudder-head would 
hold. 

It was now more than four hours 
since the Duke and the Marquis 
had gone below, and these four 
hours had settled one thing. There 
was no longer any chance of their 
putting in anywhere. Silver Bay 
was now the nearest harbour. The 
watch had been changed, and a 
second new hand was now at the 
wheel. 

‘Does she answer well, Jeffer- 
son ?’ asked the captain. 

‘ As well as ever, sir,’ answered 
the man at the wheel. 

By this time, every man aboard 
knew what had happened, and the 
means which had been taken to 
meet the emergency. 

The captain had slung the lamp 
on a belaying-pin on the weather- 
side, abreast the companion. He 
unslung the lantern, and once more 
went aft and turned the bull’s-eye 
full in the rudder-head. 

He could notice no change. 
The iron looked taut, the wedges 
looked unchanged, the helmsman 
found the wheel worked as well as 
ever. And yet all this time there 


was creeping up, at an infinitesimal 
rate, from the inner side of the 
rudder iron, that which would be 
sufficient to dash all Captain Drew’s 
hopes to the ground. 
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As he gazed at the rudder he 
thought : 

‘If the Duke does give her to 
me when we get into the bay, I'll 
let her swing there at anchor until 
I get a new rudder into her. She 
shall have the best rudder they can 
make for her at Izlemouth. It will 
cost fifteen—ay, maybe twenty— 
pounds. It ought not to cost more 
than twenty pounds. But cost what 
it may, she shall have the best. 
Whatever the ship carpenter asks, 
he shall have. I will not cheapen 
him a penny. If he says five-and- 
twenty pounds, he shall have five- 
and-twenty pounds. You must not 
look a gift-horse in the mouth, and 
I won't haggle over a few pounds 
to make the craft I sailed so long, 
and that now is going to bring me 
a fortune, ship-shapeand seaworthy. 
She doesn’t want anything else. 
We never knew anything she want- 
ed that she didn’t get. Not likely, 
with such an owner as the Duke, 
God bless him ! 

‘ Ay, it’s a fortune, and a large 
fortune, too, for a man like me. 
The most I ever had any reason 
to hope for was a few hundred in 
the will of the Duke; and here 
now it has come to thousands all 
at once, and with the Duke alive 
and friendly to me yet, and pro- 
mising me a new ship, and giving 
me the old one.’ 

He bent forward, and felt round 
the rudder-head carefully, tenderly, 
as though it had feeling. Then he 
rose, hung up the lantern on the 
belaying-pin, and resumed his 
walk. His thoughts went on: 

‘I will run no risk with her. 
Any plank or beam or stanchion 
may get dozed any time. It’is 
likely everything else in the Sea- 
bird is as sound as a bell. But 
this matter of the rudder-head is a 
warning. I'll never take her to 
sea again at my ownrisk. I'll sell 
her in the bay, and will take good 
care I have the money in my 
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pocket before she goes to sea 
again. How do I know but that 
the mainmast may be gone, or 
the stern post? No,no. It won't 
do to throw away a chance like 
this. Not twice in a lifetime does 
a man in my position meet with a 
chance like this. It will not doto 
throw away a chance like this.’ 

He filled and lit another pipe, 
and continued his walk. 

It was now gray dawn, and the 
wind continued still to increase. 
Captain Drew was in no way un- 
easy about the wind orthe sea. She 
was equal to it all, and much more, 
if the rudder-head only held. Al- 
though the wind had now double 
the force it had when he ordered in 
the flying-jib and ordered down the 
gaff topsails, so skilfully had sail 
been reduced, and so free from 
anything like squall had been the 
gale, that she had never been more 
than a plank or two under to lee- 
ward. Water was now coming 
over the weather-side in bucketsful ; 
and now and then the schooner 
plunged her nose under a big sea, 
and washed her decks fore and 
aft. 

It was a dismal daybreak. The 
sky was all overcast with low-fly- 
ing gray clouds, the sea a tangled 
maze of irregular billows. As day 
advanced there was no encourag- 
ing element in the scene. No 
land, no vessel, was in sight. All 
looked void and purposeless. The 
water and the air were given up 
to the tempest, and the schooner 
seemed an impertinence, the pre- 
sence of which air and water re- 
sented with deadly hatred. 

Still dreary as the dawn, Captain 
Drew preferred it to the night. He 
kept the deck. He was resolved 


to carry out his determination of 
not going below until the Sea- 
bird was safely at anchor in Silver 
Bay. It was now between two and 
three, and, if all went well, and all 
had been going well, he might, in 
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reason, hope to be in smooth water 
in less than a dozen hours. 

Every half hour, as morning grew 
into day, he paused and examined 
that rudder-head. It held admir- 
ably to all appearances. He could 
discover no sign of any weakness, 
of any working, of any giving out. 
He rubbed his hands once more in 
satisfaction. He now felt assured 
the rudder would last until they 
had reached security. Of course 
there was no great strain on the 
steering-gear. It was not asif they 
had been tacking up a narrow river, 
where they had to come about 
every few minutes. A couple of 
spokes to port now, a couple of 
spokes to starboard at another mo- 
ment, sufficed to keep her in her 
course. He should not have to 
put any strain on the tiller until 
they ported to enter the bay; 
that was, of course, provided they 
did not encounter very much worse 
weather or the danger of a collision. 
As soon as he saw anything he 
would be able to tell better how 
they were, but he calculated that 
they would fetch Silver Bay on this 
reach without changing the course 
a point; and he ought to know if 
any one did, for it was not the 
first nor the fiftieth north-east wind 
he had run away on in this same 
yacht, Seabird. 

When he was getting that new 
rudder made, there was one thing 
he would be certain not to have 
like the old one: there should be 
no sacrifice of strength to appear- 
ance. If there were to be interior 
angles, there should be exterior 
angles also. 

All this while the silent invisible 
foe was slowly, but surely, working 
its way upwards. 

At eight o'clock the Marquis 
came on deck, and was informed 
of the way in which the night had 
gone over, and that Captain Drew 
hoped to let go anchor in Silver 
Bay at about two o’clock that after- 
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noon, if the wind kept steadily as 
it now was, and the sea did not get 
very much worse. The Duke did 


not come on deck. He feared to 
face the bitter air. 

As day grew the wind and sea 
rose considerably, until the gale 
became a storm, and the Seabird 
had not a single dry inch of deck. 
The rudder held bravely, although 
it now had to contend against hard- 
ships which the captain had not 
foreseen for it a couple of hours 
ago. 

At noon they made out land 
under the port-bow ; and by what 
Captain Drew could see he knew 
he was right in his calculation, and 
that the yacht would, on her pre- 
sent course, sail almost into the 
bay. 

For miles and miles there was 
no other place of refuge but that 
bay. In such a storm it was a 
serious thing to have such a lee- 
shore, for at this part of the coast 
the land tends north-west, making 
a lee-shore for a north-east wind. 
Captain Drew would have felt no 
anxiety if no accident had happen- 
ed; but in the face of a damaged 
rudder in a lee-shore such as this, 


[To be continued. ] 
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and in such a storm, he felt very 
uneasy. If anything went at the 
rudder there would be no hope for 
the yacht, and little or none for any 
man aboard her. 

The schooner was now able to 
show only a storm-jib and a close- 
reefed scandalised mainsail to the 
storm. 

At half-past one the foe, which 
had been so long invisible, came 
into sight, the Seabird being then 
about three miles to the south-west 
of the entrance to Silver Bay. 

At a quarter to two the carpen- 
ter, who had been ordered to watch 
the rudder-head, saw the foe, which 
had so long been working in dark- 
ness, and reported to the captain. 
The carpenter said to the captain, 

‘In the starboard side of the 
rudder cap-iron—’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ There’s a crack.’ 

‘Good God! a crack! 
goes, we are all lost.’ 

‘I think it’s going fast, sir.’ 

While the carpenter was telling 
this terrible news to the captain, 
on shore Cheyne was standing 
among a knot of fishermen watch- 
ing the approaching yacht. 


If that 
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THE carrying-out of the French 
decrees against unauthorised Reli- 
gious Orders has naturally excited 
in this country an interest which, 
purely speculative though it is, has 
its grades of intensity both for and 
against: the sympathy that weak- 
ness claims, they had; and that 
fictitious conscience which reaction 
instils into the breasts of a people 
moved many Protestant onlookers 
to compunction, even when they, 
in the main, indorsed the decrees 
as ending an anachronism. 

With us, it may. be hoped, reli- 
gious feud is a bygone. Never to 
be aroused in the name of Christ, 
Wolsey’s intemperate zeal, Cran- 
mer’s stern retaliations, brought 
within the domains of ordinary 
human criticism only through hav- 
ing passed the ordeal of fire ; the 
insolence of Puritan, the wrongs of 
Covenanter, all sleep in one grave, 
now that we, whose fluent public 
opinion finds its level without cor- 
roding or breaking bounds, are at 
one upon the merits of religious 
toleration. 

It would be hard to evoke a 
spirit, in our time, such as animated 
the Lord George Gordon rioters 
upon the 8th of June, and days 
succeeding, of 1780. Catholic 
Fmancipation passed and became 
law, being but a paragraph in that 
great unwritten deposit of justice 
resident in the bosoms of our race 
from the beginning of time, that 
prescribes liberty to all men; a de- 
posit which may be obscured by 
passion or covered up in time of 
great emergency, but whose natural 
bias is upward to the light, and 
laterally to the furthest limits of 
the empire. 


While rancour is of the past, sus- 
picion is not yet laid, nor does its 
cloud rest more heavily upon any 
social institution than it rests upon 
the monastic system. Butrecently, 
a bench of magistrates memorialised 
Government, drawing attention to 
‘the existence of institutions in 
which persons are immured for 
life, and prevented from holding 
free communication with the outer 
world,’ and, backed by an English 
peer, would have chivalrously 
brought freedom of mind and per- 
son to the Fulham nuns by four de 
force. 

The Fulham nuns were found, 
upon investigation, to be in exer- 
cise of all the freedom a lady should 
desire ; nor was the search after 
lunatics, it appears, very successful ; 
yet the people of this Protestant 
country feel persuaded, on grounds 
which are both historical and con- 
jectural, of the possibility of abuse 
attacking monastic systems together 
with everything that is human. 
Such views rest not merely upon 
the yelping corroborations of Vol- 
taire, the sardonic humour of Ra- 
belais, for the St. Bernards of the 
Church equally deplore a transient 
phase of declension from pristine 
morality obtaining at no very dis- 
tant epoch. If, however, the mo- 
nastic spirit be generally deemed, 
irrespective of denomination, obso- 
lete as a power, excrescent upon 
modern society, and peculiarly 
counter to British instincts, most 
admit the obligations we are under 
to the monks of the early past in 
science, art, and letters, and are 
willing to concede that they were, 
upon the whole, exemplars of mo- 
rality. Our feelings towards the 
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monk, outside the boundaries of 
romantic and dramatic literature, 
are like those we should lavish 
upon some crustacean of the fossil 
age, whose cumbrous scaly body 
might be caught dragging its pain- 
ful way along our clean macadam ; 
pity mingling with respect, and 
both steeped in the sense that the 
monster had no business to mingle 
his unwieldly frolics with our young 
vitalities. One order is, it is true, 
customarily exempted from com- 
miseration and amnesty —nobody 
pleads for the Jesuits; but the 
order that produced heroic South- 
well, mild Xavier of Navarre, sim- 
ple James Laynez of Almazan, and 
chivalrous Loyola, meets with near- 
ly universal obloquy. 

This may be just, since intrigue 
and subtlety are difficult to drag 
into daylight ; and with this I have 
nothing to do directly, mine being 
but the record ofa Protestant’s im- 
pressions, who lived with them for 
a considerable period. I had been 
some years in Canada, one of those 
‘rolling stones’ which ‘gather no 
moss,’ when Fortune threw me into 
the companionship of a member of 
the Roman communion, whom I 
shall always be honoured in term- 
ing ‘friend.’ His bread was earned 
by skilled hand-labour; mine, as 
circumstances, born of varying con- 
ditions, might dictate. I had just 
finished an engagement as teacher 
of languages in the high and public 
schools of the town of Guelph, in 
the Province of Ontario, and, being 
offered a like post in the college 
for boys belonging to the Society 
of Jesus, closed with it. 

‘That it was unusual for a Protest- 
ant to fill such a place in a Roman 
Catholic seminary is probable; but, 
negotiations being frank and above- 
board on both sides, I trust there 
is nothing upon which to reflect, 
yet much for which to be grateful, 
I having been treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration 
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during my stay. For the train of 
incidents leading up to my engage- 
ment, I myself was responsible. A 
Jesuit father may not seem a very 
promising subject for the profes- 
sional interviewer, and, indeed, my 
first operations were not directed 
towards the result attained, which 
came about quite naturally. Hav- 
ing casually dropped in at the 
church to hear one of a series of 
missionary sermons that drew many 
Protestants to listen, I arrayed 
my objections in phalanx upon 
paper, and posted my letter to the 
talented preacher. Upon the next 
occasion, my vanity was excited by 
a sermon specially designed to 
meet my points advanced; and 
thinking it courteous to reveal my 
personality to one whom I respect- 
ed both for his learning and for his 
attention to small matters, I called 
at the college for that purpose. 
Some weeks then passed before I 
became installed in my quiet cell ; 
a mark of favour which, whatever 
the mutations of opinion, I shall 
always prize, knowing it to be one 
of great rarity. 

As for proselytism, so much 
dreaded, and a calamity to which 
my position left me peculiarly ex- 
posed, there was none of it, al- 
though I of my own free will went 
through a good deal of theological 
literature, especially that portion 
which bore upon the nature and 
evidence of miracle, a department 
of inquiry nearly enough allied to 
my favourite ‘Ghost-Lore’ to be of 
interest. Free to hold any heresy 
I pleased, the propounding of false 
doctrine met with courteous and 
rational, if sometimes severe, treat- 
ment from the kind fathers, who, 
I am inclined to think, viewed their 
stray Protestant ‘child’ rather as a 
psychical oddity, fashioned for some 
inscrutable purpose by a wise Crea- 
tor, than as a walking menace to 
the Holy See. Aid so they al- 
lowed me to shake up the bottle of 
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. blessed water from the Grotto at 
Lourdes against the light, mildly 
pitying the want of faith which de- 
barred me from its use. Mean- 
while, Canadian pilgrims kept re- 
turning from the scene of miracle 
with sound bodies, peaceful minds, 
and quart-bottles : evidences that 
ought, I fear, to have convinced 
me; leaving, indeed, upon my mind 
the assurance of sincere belief on 
behalf of the votaries, with the wish, 
on my part, to imbibe a like faith 
in mysteries, which is, after all, 
more conducive to tranquillity than 
the blank scepticism that often 
passes for strength of intellect. 

Discussions bearing upon vexed 
points of doctrine were, of course, 
frequent, I being champion of the 
Reformed Church for the time be- 
ing ; yet nothing could discompose 
or annoy these meek men : intoler- 
ance was as far from their minds 
as from those of the most liberal of 
Protestants. Hints of rack or 
thumbscrew in the cellars beneath 
were good-humouredly laughed at, 
while one well-conditioned father 
invited my search after the horns 
which, said he, were supposed to 
adorn the heads of Loyola’s lambs. 
The expression is my own, how- 
ever. Remarking that my closest 
scrutiny failed to detect either horns 
or cloven foot, evoked some mirth 
and a cigar. While my first im- 
pressions of the renowned Order of 
Jesus were thus genial, it can profit 
nothing either to ignore facts or 
avoid seeing things to their logical 
issues ; and a strong English popu- 
lar sentiment in this order’s dis- 
favour must be owned, just as the 
probabilities of its extension in 
England, with or without molesta- 
tion, offer subjects for interesting 
surmise. 

It seems that the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act gave no unrestricted 
liberties to monastic orders : ‘ Jesu- 
its and members of other religious 
orders, communities, or societies of 
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the Church of Rome, bound by 
monastic or religious vows ;’ pro- 
nouncing, on the contrary, that 
‘it is expedient to provide for their 
gradual suppression and prohibi- 
tion.” Members entering the realm 
unlicensed are liable to life-banish- 
ment, and, in case of return, trans- 
portation, replaced, now, by penal 
servitude, a penalty whose severity 
might easily defeat itself in failing 
to secure enforcement. Most likely, 
indeed, the greater number of re- 
cently-exiled French monks, Jesuits 
included, are in England now; yet 
the ship of State has not taken to 
‘heeling’ through displacement of 
ballast, and it may prove that the 
Order of Jesus is no present menace 
to it or to the Establishment. 

It may be a question, moreover, 
how far a partial legislation, which 
was calculated, like intermittent 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and recently effected mea- 
sures of coercion in Ireland, to 
meet cases of emergency, could 
take approved effect just now, in 
the face of that apotheosis of indi- 
vidual freedom which makes the 
Protestant ideal of to-day. 

‘Why should not monasticism 
exist ? might become the easily- 
raised query, for sentiments are not 
to be crushed at will ; and, remem- 
bering that Christian monasticism, 
itself a parasite, dates from the year 
A.D. 305, when, monks Anthony 
and Paul retired to the deserts of 
Thebais, British reverence for vest- 
ed rights should prove stronger than 
a prejudice. 

Yet a historian eminent in his 
day, and writing in the beginning 
of the present century, predicts: 
‘If we may hazard a conjecture, 
there will be scarcely any monas- 
tery found remainingin any country 
of the Roman Catholic communion 
at the end of the present century.’ 
Current events appear to make 
good the prophecy ; yet who shall 
say that Gallic and Teutonic dicta 
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are to be final, or that, a smoky 
wrack scudding over the sky to- 
wards the horizon, the whole set of 


modern crude opinions be not’ 


shifted to bring old aspects of faith 
and ethics again into view ? 

That the ‘close orders’ are not 
wanted more, is possible: seclusion 
no longer insures safety, for men 
can view a nun without imperti- 
nence ; just as ladies can, by virtue 
of cultivated self-denial, spare a 
Jesuit to the cloister with easy 
grace. But that among the throng 
of people of either sex whose lives 
are devoted to doing good, as we 
would gladly think, and this throng 
of no special persuasion, they alone 
are to be excised from the ‘ fruitful 
tree’ because of being under ‘ re- 
ligious vows,’ should be strange in- 
deed. 

The Jesuits are no ‘ close order,’ 
but live in the world as much as 
out of it; and, except by sending 
obnoxious members to the tread- 
mill, it is hard to see how to quell 
the corporation, unless laws be en- 
forced only to be unconditionally 
repealed. 

The College of St. Ignatius is an 
imposing building that, with a con- 
vent (devoted to teaching and open 
to the closest scrutiny) upon its 
left-hand side and the Church of 
our Lady between, crowns the 
summit of a hill, which is the first 
object to strike the eye upon near- 
ing the town of Guelph.  Irrever- 
ent people call the college ‘the 
barracks ;’ yet it is the rendezvous 
of a body of able and genial men, 
who, with single-hearted purpose, 
serve the Master according to their 
lights: faithful ever, flinching 
never ; equally at home in pulpit 
and parlour, yet most characteristic 
in the cells which the glorious tra- 
ditions of many ages have invested 
with a charm certainly not owing 
to ‘ ormolu’ or ‘ rosewood.’ 

Equally inaccessible to the hu- 
man exaltation that comes of pro- 
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sperity, as impervious to all assaults 
of adversity, they wear a uniformly 
cheerful look, which is engaging 
because real, yet is apt to arouse 
in the stranger a feeling of personal 
neglect, the Jesuit’s cheerfulness 
being usually unattached to any 
mundane object. This cheerful 
air, which is the normal condition 
of a Jesuit, does not, however, ade- 
quately convey my complete im- 
pressions upon the subject, for I 
have noticed a distinctly triune 
character in my clever friends : 
first, the cheerful habitual tone ; 
second, a very stern air levelled 
against enemies to Mother Church; 
and third, a peculiarly angelic 
side, whose facial expression marks 
a point in the ethics of phy- 
siognomy. 

Cheerfulness is infectious; and, 
in defiance of principles, a voice 
sometimes whispered of a religion 
greater than creeds, within whose 
ample pale Jesuit and Protestant 
might agree ; where, turning from 
the gloomy abyss, which is often 
all that departmental philosophies 
offer the groping human soul, one 
might seize upon the firm flesh and 
substance of the idea underlying 
the motto of the order in question, 
‘Ad majorem Dei gloriam.’ 

No blinds beautified our win- 
dows, but a stern sameness ruled, 
so that no wonder the college was 
reputed, by schismatic urchins, to 
be haunted. Occasionally the 
moon and stars might be seen, by 
one standing in front, through the 
windows in the rear of the edifice, 
but a face was seldom shown, even 
in day-time, the priests disliking 
manifestations of curiosity. Rarely 
were the rooms all lighted up ; yet 
my room was an oasis in the waste, 
curtains, and a flower-garden on 
the window-sill, forming, I fear, an 
eyesore to my ghostly hosts. It 
has been suggested to me that no 
account of a residence among the 
Jesuits would be complete without 
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. adescription of my cell. Now, to 
begin with, mine was no cell, but 
a room ; still, the inventory of my 
furniture is so simple that I can 
well trust my recollection for its 
enumeration. Seeing that I was 
‘of the earth, earthy,’ my ‘ uncan- 
ny’ hosts had considerately painted 
and varnished my floor brown, the 
nearest approach to a carpet per- 
mitted in that ‘ eerie’ establishment, 
all but the bishop’s room, an apart- 
ment devoted to the reception of 
dignitaries of the Church on tramp. 
Severity so naturally slides into 
Scotch and Calvinistic vocabu- 
laries, that I offer no excuse; but 
the fathers were mostly French or 
French-Canadian, with a sprinkling 
of Germany and Ireland. Well, 
my bed, protected by a screen, 
adjoined the window, from whose 
top I had suspended a cow’s horn, 
which I found in one of my ram- 
bles, and filled with flax-seed, that 
speedily formed a cascade of 
drooping verdure and blue blos- 
soms. ‘Thus, quite innocently, my 
‘horn was exalted’ among the 
dread order that I had been taught 
to fear; and there all attempts at 
adornment ended, for a_ stove 
burning wood, a table, and two 
chairs made my entire furnishings, 
barring my two boxes and a small 
bracket I put up myself. What 
little ‘ midnight oil’ I burnt was of 
the prosy paraffin brand. We re- 
tired early, as a rule. A library of 
good and valuable books was placed 
at my service, but most were be- 
yond my depth, being unable to 
read Latin fluently as the Jesuits. 
Everybody in the house had his 
own number upon the bell, mine 
being eight strokes, not as being 
the most important member in the 
household, but as the last-comer 
only. Once I felt much discon- 
certed when a brother, whose duty 
it was to summon us all to meals, 
rang a second peal of eight upon 
the ‘gong’ before I had finished 
VOL, XXVIII. 
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my toilet, and just began another 
course of exercise as I was half- 


. way down-stairs, where I passed a 


bishop in purple, only to run 
against an archbishop in the pass- 
age. The papal legate was ex- 
pected about that time; and the 
hasty fear swept over my nerves 
that I might perhaps look papal in 
my embarrassment ; and how should 
I bless the archbishop and bishop, 
if required ? 

Large grounds were attached to 
the college, together with a farm 
at some distance. In the front of 
our building was a garden, well 
kept, but with an eye to purposes 
of utility rather than of ornament, 
potatoes and a wilderness of Indian 
corn supplying our table abund- 
antly. Amongst fruits, we had 
apples, plums, strawberries, cher- 
ries, and one pear-tree, while 
grape-vines festooned the trellis- 
work bordering the walk; so that 
the saucy Canadian robin—a large 
bird—and the wicked crow, showed 
a marked predilection for the 
Jesuits’ larder. 

This adjunct of our house was, 
by the way, equally sound within 
as without, vegetables being brought 
to a point of perfection that might 
have put half the farmers to the 
blush, and all without noise or in- 
terruption of daily duties, severe 
enough at times. Our pig was the 
model of a priest’s pig, portly and 
affable ; while our poultry seemed 
in perpetual jubilee of chanticleer, 
whether feast or fast day. 

Be it not supposed that the 
priests themselves tilled the soil, 
as is the case with the Trappists, 
most stern of orders. 

To begin with, they have no 
time for such things, nor is it 
necessary where there are so many 
able farmers at hand in the bro- 
thers of the society. These, who 
never attain the dignity of orders, 
do the menial work of the houses, 
and this in as deft a manner as if 
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they had been housemaids born ; 
while they have only to don white 


surplices to be ready for their 


duties at the altar. Each must 
know or learn some trade, so that 
the order has, among other crafts- 
men, skilled carpenters, smiths, 
farmers, tailors, and _ especially 
noble cooks. The culinary art 
is, I was told, self-taught; and, 
indeed, these otherwise modest 
brothers are disposed to advance 
a tentative claim to cook upon in- 
spiration, which, since they are 
certainly poets in the art, may 
safely be conceded. Ours was a 
French - Canadian cook, whose 
menu was, upon occasion, worthy 
of a Soyer, yet so meek was the 
good brother, that he claimed no 
merit whatever: it was his duty, 
and he did it well, employing odd 
moments reciting his rosary ; both 
vocations, the solemn and the sor- 
did, being equally ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. Many of the brothers 
are of superior education and 
birth, taking upon themselves 
those lowly duties as a voluntary 
burden. One had originally been 
trained for the priesthood, but felt 
the honour too overpoweringly 
great for his modest nature, and 
thus bound up his sheaf of learn- 
ing with a wisp of wormwood, and 
laid it at the feet of his superior : 
a true martyr for conscience’ sake. 
We had a Belgian brother whose 
talents were of an inventive kind, 
and so he exhibited his improved 
stove at several provincial exhibi- 
tions with success. He was our 
gardener also, tilling our garden 
upon the economical system of 
his country, and waging destruc- 
tive warfare upon the ‘ potato-bugs,’ 
as the Colorado beetle is termed 
locally. 

It is often the case that a man’s 
talents divert attention from him- 
self; but brother B—— was a 
marvel in his own right, his iron 
frame and constitution having 
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been the subjects of a long series 
of terrible accidents, from which 
the Blessed Virgin rescued .him in 
the nick of time without his turn- 
ing a hair. 

The principle of Jesuit cuésine, 
arrived at by a process of induc- 
tive reasoning, is, enough of all 
things, as good as reasonable care 
can make them, but neither waste 
of time nor superfluity. We were 
not always feasting. Lent came 
in its season, when Catholics take 
but one meal a day, and that of 
the meagrest; as for the fathers, 
they always fast before offering 
mass on Sundays, and, in turn, 
during the week. When visiting 
the sick and bearing the Sacra- 
ment, they invariably set out on 
empty stomachs ; a great hardship 
where the distance is, as often hap- 
pens, far, or during the bitterly 
cold winter weather. 

Speaking is against rules at such 
times ; and I shall long remember 
the stoical sang froid of a worthy 
old priest of the order in such an 
instance. I was, as frequently oc- 
curred, his companion and driver, 
when, the road being in bad con- 
dition and full of ruts, I nearly 
spilled my venerable friend in the 
mire. He neither winced nor look- 
ed round—never spoke one word. 
To my great relief, I pulled 
through, landing my priestly charge 
in safety, although to have add- 
ed one to the already glorious 
roll of Jesuit martyrs would not 
have troubled the order half as 
much as it must have discomposed 
me. Our rambles were both in- 
teresting and instructive; every- 
where we met with the greatest 
respect, children and_live-stock 
being carefully marshalled under 
the eyes of the Jesuit and his aco- 
lyte, as though our joint prayers 
were understood to be secured in 
advance. 

Severe as was the exterior of 
the college, it was comfortable 
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enough inside, although, in truth, 
not lavishly furnished. The So- 
ciety of Jesus is known to be rich ; 
yet the individual may own no- 
thing, everything being held in 
common. Speaking of Commun- 
ism one day, a member of the 
order said, ‘We are a true Com- 
munism, and manage to live ‘in 
harmony, but the world can never 
do this.’ 

It is true; for the world is not 
quickened by the one spirit of good- 
will, nor, while animal feelings in- 
terlace so closely as they must with 
nobler passions, can social Com- 
munism do more than provoke 
loathing. The Communisms of 
the Church are epicene. Life is, 
and is meant to be, complemen- 
tary and strong-typed. We lop 
some branches from a tree to give 
strength to the rest, a measure of 
exigence that may justify the 
cenobite; but paradisaical growths 
should develop volume and sta- 
ture without application of the 
pruner’s hook. 

Reviewing the history of the 
renowned Society of Jesus, those 
who see the hand of Providence at 
the helm of human affairs will re- 
cognise the fatality, romance, and 
import of that story. Born in 1491, 
among the hills of Guipuzcoa in 
Spanish Biscay, and of illustrious 
race, Ignatius Loyola was contem- 
porary with Luther ; ‘ the antidote 
to the poison,’ as Catholics hold, 
but, according to good last-century 
Protestants, more properly Hell’s 
last firebrand cast at the Gospel. 
We are wiser now, and may pay 
tribute to the memory of a gallant 
and chivalrous soldier, who, at the 
siege of Pampeluiia, being indig- 
nant at the cowardice of the gar- 
rison, rushed like a lion into the 
van of combat and got his wounds. 
The bone of his shattered leg 
having been badly set, he insisted 
upon the projecting portion being 
cut off, submitting to the operation 
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with fortitude. Lying upon his 
litter in the hospital with only the 
Flos Sanctorum to beguile the 
weary time, his headstrong, yet at 
heart reverent, nature underwent a 
change, so that he only exchanged 
the lazar-house of Manresa for a 
cavern and penance. Then, re- 
solved, to use the current language 
of the time, to devote to the Queen 
of Heaven the remains of the 
powers with which he had served 
his king, he, having hung his arms 
upon the walls, spends a night in 
solitary prayer in the Church of 
Montserrat, taking vows of roman- 
tic knighthood. In this church 
the abbot caused an inscription to 
be written, setting forth how ‘ Ig- 
natius 4 Loyola, multa prece fleti- 
que, Deo se Virginique devovit.’ 
About this time occurred an 
incident that distinguishes in a 
striking manner the age of Igna- 
tius Loyola from ours. Riding 
towards Valencia, our knight over- 
takes a Moor on horseback, and, 
notwithstanding a protracted dis- 
cussion in a friendly manner, de- 
bates as to whether he shall kill 
the Moor or not, finally leaving 
the delicate point of etiquette to 
God and the two horses, deciding 
to wish the Moor ‘ good-night’ if, 
upon meeting a certain crossroad, 
the animals diverged into different 
paths, but otherwise, to slay him. 
Bismillah ! Would not the Moor 
have stirred up his beast, had he 
known of what was passing in the 
mind of ‘ El Caballero de Nuestra 
Santissima Virgen’? But the infi- 
del brute must have had a presenti- 
ment ; for, taking the bit between 
his teeth, he bolted along the 
proper path, saving the scarcely 
convalescent knight a little trouble. 
Next, the knight founds his order 
at the hospital of St. Jacques at 
Paris or upon Montmartre Hill, 
just as one chooses to prefer, the 
infant society being of both places. 
Some five comrades formed its 
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nucleus—Xavier, Laynez, Salme- 
ron, Rodriguez, Bobadilla. Then 
came pilgrimages and arrests, the 
tour to Venice being performed on 
foot amid many strange adventures, 
and Jerusalem was also visited. 
We know with what opposition 
the Jesuit Order was met; how 
the Pope himself at first condemned 
it, relenting only when the vows of 
the order, engaging to uphold the 
Holy See, were shown him; and 
we know the rapid progress made 
by it—how a Jesuit was thrown 
forward to meet each heresy as it 
arose, and those were troublous 
times. Jesuit missionary work ad- 
vanced, so that Japan was brought 
under Western influence; but the 
work was not to last, scores of 
zealous priests being cruelly tor- 
tured and put to death. The 
Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, sent to 
head-quarters annually by the out- 
lying missionaries, are, apart from 
their scientific interest, full of 
pathos, telling of sufferings under- 
gone and success attained. We 
read, too, in the Aistoire de la 
glorieuse Mort de neuf Chrestiens 
JSaponois, martirisés pour la Foy 
Catholique, of the noble deaths of 
good men ; how Father Constanzo 
was burnt at Nagasaki, while thir- 
teen Dutch and English ships were 
in port, his majestic stature tower- 
ing above the flames as, quite 
calm and unmoved, he uttered the 
word ‘Sanctus’ five times before 
dying. Then again, in 1622, thirty- 
one Japanese Christians were led 
up to Maritzi’s Mountain to be 
roasted over slow fires. Father Spi- 
nola went first, followed close by 
Father Kimura and seven novices, 
singing ‘ Laudate, pueri, Dominum ;’ 
and Father Spinola, as became 
the leader, was ‘ insensible to pain.’ 
The list of martyrs in Japan is 
long and painful, yet ended by a 
note of triumph such as a Jesuit 
alone can produce from what or- 
dinary people take for a wail of 
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anguish : ‘ Dieu soit éternellement 
loué’—runs the concluding para- 
graph of the book—‘ qui com- 
munique une si grande force et 
constance & ses fidéles serviteurs.’ 
Simultaneously with the Japanese 
successes, for such the far-sighted 
Jesuits deem them, missionary en- 
terprise was being pushed in South 
America. The fierce zeal of the 
chaplains accompanying the armies 
of Cortes and Pizarro flashed from 
the rapier’s tip, to deaden rather 
than convince ; but Paraguay be- 
came, under Jesuit dispensation, 
the ideal of a Christian common- 
wealth, the shepherd’s crook sweep- 
ing mildly into the fold of Christ 
hordes of man-eating savages— 
swept them in and taught them 
wisdom and the arts, until this 
Acadia was, proudly by some, 
enviously by more, admitted to be 
the one state under the sun wherein 
the law of the land and the moral 
law were coincident. This was 
not the work of ambition either, 
but undertaken at request of the 
Dominican, Francisco Victoria. 
It was too good to last. 

Spanish viceroys undid what 
Jesuits had done ; clinging to their 
children to the last, teachers and 
taught shared the same ruin. 
Ousted from one spot, the fervent 
apostles turned to others; and in 
1634 Father Peter d’Espinosa died, 
massacred by a cruel tribe that, 
however, accepted conversion a 
little later on. Time is too brief 
to dwell upon details ; dates must 
serve to bring the order upon a 
level with our age. 

Jansenism, supported by the 
Fronde, agitated France in 1648, 
to the distraction of the Roman 
Church and the especial loathing 
of Mazarin; but, in spite of the 
witty attacks of Pascal, who, for a 
time, held all Paris in his cause by 
the brilliance of his Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, the Jesuit fathers man- 
fully met, and finally quelled, the 
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trouble. 
conferred honours upon them; 
they refused, for their work was all 
ad majorem Dei gloriam, and not 
for the sake of human applause. 
If I failed to notice the Titus 
Oates’ conspiracy of 1679 I might 
be charged with partiality, even in 
so slight a sketch as this; but it 
was with this plot as it had been 
with the ‘Gunpowder Plot’ before 
it : nothing was proved against the 
Jesuits. In the former case, a 
priest replied in the confessional 
very broadly to a very broad ques- 
tion, nor, except for his own ad- 
mission, would this much have 
been known; torture failed to 
elicit more. Why Father Thomas 
Jenison was thrown into prison at 
Newgate is, I confess, not clear to 
me. The whole plot was a farce 
from beginning to end, and most 
unlikely to commend itself to a 
Jesuit. However, guilty or not, 
the expression of Father Jenison, 
when slowly dying, is not that of a 
criminal: ‘O, how sweet it is to 
suffer for Christ !’ 

That English feeling was ad- 
verse to the order is true, as we 
see by the subsequent ‘ Lord 
George Gordon riots,’ already 
spoken of, an outbreak that had a 
Scotch savour about it, if the truth 
were told, in more than the leader’s 
name. 

Speaking of the dislike mani- 
fested by the Jesuits, both priests 
and lay-brothers, to accept Church 
honours or private gifts, brings to 
mind several rebuffs I encountered 
in so simple a matter as the proffer 
of a pipe. Nothing of the least 
value will be accepted; and the 
only article I could prevail upon a 
worthy friend of mine in the col- 
lege to take was a small vial 
half-filled with mucilage, the gum 
of which I myself picked from our 
cherry-tree in the garden, and 
which was certainly more the pro- 
perty of the Jesuit than it was 
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mine. Delicacy forbids my de- 
scribing the interiors of the rooms, 
which, as an inmate of the house, 
I was privileged to view: yet I 
may say that the very simple fur- 
niture was occasionally supple- 
mented, with creditable ingenuity, 
by small extras, as when one of the 
fathers, who was fond of birds, 
finding a cage desirable, made one 
out of a sieve. Our sitting-room, 
not used much except by visitors, 
was, however, more elegantly ar- 
ranged, the comfort of the fas- 
tidious outside world being in 
question ; the reception-room, also, 
was neat, and, considering the 
sternness of Jesuit criticism, com- 
fortable. Our dining-room was 
spacious, hung round with por- 
traits of famous members of the 
order, and with a big crucifix at 
the head of the table. 

The little chapel attached to the 
building received, of course, the 
loving care which considerations of 
personal comfort could not evoke ; 
but, fearing to break the beautiful 
privacy which is there, like the 
hush after some sweet melody, the 
Jesuits’ chapel shall not be de- 
scribed, except I say that there is 
a very fine, though small, painting 
over the altar. 

The famous society of which I 
am speaking has given to the 
world men of science, as it has 
given to heaven saints and mar- 
tyrs; and I may, I trust, without 
offence, publish the fondness which 
the members betray for living 
things, whether finned, scaled, or 
feathered, together with the de- 
vices I learnt to contrive in the 
pursuit of natural science, under 
their direction. Being presented, 


by a father with a bent for ‘ crus- 
tacea,’ with three or four sturdy 
little crayfish, I put them into a 
basin half-filled with water, and 
ornamented with stones and moss. 
For some time all went well; 
but one morning I awoke to find 
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my pets missing. I never dis- 
covered them; but in my sleep for 
several nights an uncomfortable 
feeling oppressed me of slimy cray- 
fish crawling down my back. 

Father W was a bird-fancier, 
and his room an aviary. In the 
summer weather, his casement 
being thrown wide, the birds were 
suffered to fly in and out at will, 
sure to return at their master’s 
whistle. He would be walking in 
the garden, open Breviary in hand, 
and a robin on his head, while an 
unhallowed screeching from the 
bushes seemed making light of the 
good priest’s orisons; the birds 
were but asking for worms. My pet 
robin, a legacy from this worthy 
father at his departure for another 
station, regaled me for a time with 
his antics, only to commit suicide 
in my washing-jug. 

What with daily morning ser- 
vices, both in the church adjacent 
and at St. Joseph’s Hospital at 
some distance ; marriages, christen- 
ings, burials, private devotions and 
visits, to say nothing of feast and 
fast days, there remained but scant 
time for private study. Yet some 
of these men will probably be heard 
of in science or literature: one was 
already an accomplished musician, 
another a learned author; but they 
came and went at a moment’s no- 
tice, and without warning, just as 
the fiat might be sent forth. Hav- 
ing lived for years in one place, 
they were liable to be called away 
suddenly, perhaps to meet the latest 
doctrinal error upon the altar-step 
of an English or French cathedral ; 
but, as likely, to go forth, alone 
and unprepared, save with fortitude 
and faith, to battle for the faith 
among savages. Fame is no bait 
forthem ; undue celebrity is roughly 
checked : they are seldom allowed 
to bear ecclesiastical honours, re- 
putation being suffered only as it 
may chance to benefit the Church. 
Implicit obedience to authority, 
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the reins ; humility, the curb: see 
here the harness in which a Jesuit 
would live and die. 

Whether his bones be inurned 
within the Basilica at Rome, or 
left to bleach clasping a rude cru- 
cifix in the wilds of the vast un- 
trodden territories of North or 
South America ; whether sliced up 
in Formosa, or impaled in Malaya ; 
if met in the line of duty, the end 
is the same—ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. 

This unquestioning obedience to 
superior authority has, it is true, 
been charged against the Jesuit ; 
but is not this submission univer- 
sally desired by rulers? Even the 
cry of imperium in imperio loses 
its force, remembering that the 
Jesuit recognises all de facto con- 
ditions as permitted by God. He 
may be pictured as a gloomy ascetic ; 
far from it, he is most genial of 
men, and cheerful as the English 
squire of the olden school. Smok- 
ing and the use of spirituous liquors 
are against the rigid rules of the 
order, yet many exceptions hold 
with regard to the former habit, 
some being ordered to smoke by 
their medical advisers. Wine is 
not brought under the heading of 
spirituous liquors; and that certain 
fathers can both smoke and toss off 
a bumper, I can vouch for. One 
of the most pleasant scenes upon 
which my eyes rested during my 
stay at the college was that of a 
portly German father, at the end 
of a long pipe, in the garden-walk, 
labouring over some ponderous 
theological knot, and grunting with 
Teutonic phlegm. Such judicious 
relaxations of rigour as this. must 
widen the recruiting-grounds of the 
society ; for what son of Vaterland 
would cap the martyrdom of a life 
involved in taking the Jesuit vows 
by an abjuration of tobacco? 

Affable to me, and wearing the 
air of polished men of the world, 
once in the pulpit, and all was 
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changed. Feared, as well as loved, 
by their flocks, these men spoke 
their minds with a force and dig- 
nity peculiar to them; feeble or 
infirm, the man became merged in 
the apostle, indecision falling away 
before the conscious sense of au- 
thority, until there spoke the spirit 
of prophet or judge, rather than of 
priest, from the frame which had 
struck one, a few minutes ago, as 
being that of a broken-down man. 
The respect excited by the Jesu- 
its is genuine, yet they are seldom 
approached in the same tone of 
cordial intimacy claimed by the 
parish-priest of the secular clergy. 
Why this is so, I cannot undertake 
to say. For my part, I found them 
liberal in polemics, and genial as 
companions, more so, indeed, than 
ordinary priests ; but there can be 
no question that they are invested 
in the eyes of the masses with a 
superstitious halo, as though gifted 
with supernatural powers. While 
the parish-priest may be often seen 
by the fireside of a parishioner, 
dandling the baby or sipping tea, 
no one would think of inviting a 
Jesuit to the family circle. Possibly 
it is known that they have no time 
for such human unbendings, so 
they get credit for an austerity 
which they really have not at heart. 
It is charged against the Jesuits 
that they can be ‘all things to all 
men ;’ yet the power of adaptation 
to circumstances and the condition 
of people is nothing so enormous 
after all. Another imputation 
under which they labour is that of 
‘ making the end justify the means ;’ 
but there are only two methods of 
proving the charge—either from 
the internal evidence of their rules, 
or by circumstantial evidence from 
outside points. Upon the first 
question, I can only say that I 
have spoken to them plainly face 
to face, and they deny the exist- 
ence of such a principle among 
the laws of their order, declaring 
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it to be opposed to all the facts of 
their corporate history, subversive 
of morals and society. Good cer- 
tainly often comes out of apparent 
evil, for omnia cooperantur ad ma- 
jorem Dei gloriam ; but, believing, 
in common with all Christians, that 
all things work together for good, 
they do not teach the responsi- 
bilities of individuals to be abro- 
gated on that account. ‘Sin must 
come, but woe unto him by whom 
it comes.’ The idea of flexibility 
which is underlying these vague 
accusations can never resolve it- 
self into more than a question of 
degree, and who is judge? Any 
sensible pastor seeks to adapt him- 
self to the capacities and, some- 
times, humours of his audience, 
for undue rigidity bars approach 
and encourages the meanest of all 
vices, hypocrisy. The Jesuits in 
turn, not so much from what [ 
have been told as from what I in- 
fer, think the Protestant section of 
the Church superficial in judgment 
at times, and prone to panic ebulli- 
tions of unnecessary antagonism, 
while, of course, most doctrinal or 
disciplinary points may be warped 
to suita turn. Perhaps one of the 
most marked instances of this 
crooked vision is, when hastily 
disposing of a Jesuit, and probably 
Roman Catholic, dogma, which 
places an apostasy below a mur- 
der in point of blackness. ‘ What!’ 
cries one, ‘do they palliate 
the taking of human life ; making 
the capital offence of an idea that 
cannot attain an act effectually at 
all? The answer is, Church dog- 
mas are both practical and specu- 
lative. Murder is in the thought, 
and not in the act. Society would 
be equally justified in punishing 
for the malicious intent as for its 
diastrous consequence, were socie- 
ty omniscient. Apostasy, of the 
theological type, aims at the dig- 
nity, rights, all but the life, which 
it cannot touch, of the Godhead, 
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and merits divine punishment and 
secular reprobation. Since God 
is superior to man, the crime of 
apostasy exceeds murder. Apos- 
tasy includes blasphemy, which 
must be deliberate and genuine ; 
it includes separation, both in 
theory and practice, from every 
point of divine law, the privilege 
of taking human life being reserved, 
indeed, among the other breaches 
of the Decalogue. Thus apostasy, 
which designs the nullification of 
all the commandments, is blacker 
than the offence levelled at one 
only ; the sum includes the parts. 
But the Inquisition, the auto da 72, 
the usurpation of conscience? 
These phases, say the Jesuits, were 
less frequent and cruel than repre- 
sented; further, the Church was 
ever the bulwark of the people 
against oppression ; granted a few 
burnings, the body social was fenced 
against communisms, heresies, 
loose-thinkings ; and, after all, the 
souls were, in most cases, ‘saved 
alive.’ Candidly, the Jesuits strike 
one as being not such bad fellows, 
and we are driven to search for 
the distrust in which they are held, 
not only in Protestant but Catho- 
lic countries, in two directions. 
First comes the inflexibility which 
they evince in holding their ground 
on important issues; secondly, 
political intrigue, more or less jus- 
tified by theoretical advantage to 
the State, whose interests the 
Jesuits can never view separately 
from those of the Church. Run- 
ning counter—as these are apt to 
run—to the social interests of com- 
munities, and carried generally to 
their full logical issues, discords 
arise more frank than edifying to 
professing Christians. Personally, 
as has been intimated elsewhere, 
I found the Jesuits liberal in argu- 
ment, and, moreover, quite de- 
void of the abject superstition 
which chokes the higher functions 
of thought. 
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Having once asked their views 
upon ‘Spiritualism,’ as the dis- 
jointed mass of hallucinations 
paraded for money is called, they 
replied by asking me whether ‘ the 
shadow did not always imply the 
substance.’ Of course they do 
not lightly receive narrations of 
the supernatural, yet give credit 
implicitly to the possibility of 
miracle, but explain the phenome- 
non intelligibly, so as to widen the 
human reason by leading it safely 
up to the point at which its pene- 
tration fails; ‘faith’ being taught 
to be a higher effort of mind rather 
than a childish credulity. 

In doctrinal matters they set 
limits, yet do not cramp, owning 
frankly that a Protestant may be 
as good a Christian as a Catholic, 
if he act in good faith. My im- 
pressions may have been crude ; 
but methought that, discarding 
popular prejudice from either 
camp, Jesuit and Churchman 
might be left to poise in tranquillity 
the meagre weight of the doctrinal 
atoms which sever them. 

Persecution is what English 
people dread ; but being common 
to all, this blot should be elimi- 
nated from all creeds before de- 
livering sober judgment. Public 
opinion must in future rule the 
world, whether cowl or cassock 
dispense morality. 

I was treated well ; but the Jesuits 
are too conversant with human 
nature to expect that I should be 
grateful on that account, and if I 
should abuse them in place of do- 
ing justice they would not be sur- 
prised ; on the contrary, it might 
give them pleasure. This pleasure 
I did not propose to do them, 
however, when I took pen in hand ; 
but my object was to give my pri- 
vate impressions of life among the 
members of the order. Our school- 
rooms were models of neatness, 
and although there were pictures 
of the Holy Family against the 
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walls, as well as a crucifix above 
the chief desk, I could only see 
the scholars’ decorum and the 
Jesuits’ devotion to them ; nobody 
worshipped the paintings, nor did 
they harm me. Left free to attend 
my own English church if 1 pleased, 
my greater privilege was to study 
the manners of my hosts and their 
flocks in theirs. We had many 
excellent preachers visiting us from 
both England and the United States, 
and the services, I find, were the 
very same as are performed in the 
London Catholic cathedrals. For 
my part the burial services pleased 
me most, and these I often attended, 
finding the solemn music soothing 
rather than depressing. Occasion- 
ally a young novice took her vows, 
surrounded by her white-veiled at- 
tendant maidens; or some strange 
ancient ceremony of blessing salt 
carried me, in mind, back to the 
early centuries. But when the 
father who had been officiating left 
the church, looking cheerful as 
ever, and followed by a knot of 
people demanding to be ‘con- 
fessed,’ I felt myself no fossil after 
all, but went to my dinner with 
good appetite and wholesome 
mind. 

There were not, tomy knowledge, 
any fixed confessional-boxes in our 
church ; but ingeniously-contrived 
screens separated the sinner who 
confessed from the one who heard 
his confession. It chanced once, 
before my residence at the college, 
that, drawn by the eloquence of a 
missionary priest, I made one of 
the congregation, being obliged to 
remain standing at the entrance of 
the church, so great was the press 
of people. Now, upon occasions 
like this, good Catholics, of the 
mature softer sex chiefly, improve 
the occasion by unburdening their 
minds of their iniquities; and I 
was close to the confessional, from 
which I could not stir. Judge, then, 
of my embarrassment when an 
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elderly lady, kneeling down, began 
to open upon the delicate matter 
of her misdeeds in no abashed 
style. Achurch-attendant nudged 
me, whispering ‘Not here; the 
congregation near me seemed view- 
ing me with reprobation, seeing, 
no doubt, that I was a heretic; and 
just then, the penitent, stone-deaf 
apparently, after several fruitless 
endeavours to hear, raised her 
head, and, looking right over the 
screen at the sacred functionary be- 
hind, prepared to speak ; but some 
one plucked at her skirt, and turn- 
ing round to glance at me she 
heaved a sigh only. 

Fortunately, my efforts to escape 
were successful, and before I had 
mastered the nature of the sin that 
weighed on the good dame’s mind ; 
of which I was glad, fearing lest I 
might be placed in the predica- 
ment of the grandson of whom a 
story speaks. He, resorting to 
church to confess, as the result of 
contrition after a scolding, found 
his relative there before him, who, 
losing temper at not hearing her 
confessor, lifting her head, said, 
beneath shaded mouth: ‘ Twice, 
father ; did I not just tell yez so? 
The young man is said to have 
gone home unshriven that day. 

The essence of religion is not 
held by the Jesuits to be a thing of 
forms and ceremonies, any more 
than it should depend on their ab- 
sence ; conformity with the will of 
God is their brief thesis, only it 
happens that folk differ much in 
their readings. 

The Jesuit Order has a fine col- 
lege at Montreal, the church, al- 
though small, being reputed one of 
the prettiest in the world ; but the 
head - quarters upon the North 
American continent are at New 
York, and known as Fordham Col- 
lege. 

Roman Catholicism is making 
great strides in America, not 


amongst savages alone; so that it 
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is interesting to reflect how there 
was once a time when native Ameri- 
cans were declared by the Synod of 
Lima unfit for reception of the 
Eucharist, as wanting the reasoning 
faculties. ‘This uncharitable de- 
cision was reversed by Pope Paul 
III. in 1537, and Lima has given 
a saint to the Church since then 
—the Rose of Lima. 

There had been standing for 
many years, on the grounds at the 
back of our Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew—since rechristened Our Lady 
—a ring of ruins, forming the 
foundations of a most ambitiously- 
conceived building, but commonly 
termed ‘Father ——’s folly.’ Partly 
from these ruins, partly from pri- 
vate quarries leased by the build- 
ing committee of the congrega- 
tion, a beautiful edifice has been 
erected, though only half finished, 
and stated to be exceptionally cor- 
rect in design. It was dedicated 
with great ceremony by the late 
Bishop Conroy, Papal Legate at 
the time. We had triumphal arches, 
and my floral talent was enlisted 
in the work of beautifying our 
somewhat severe-looking front gar- 
den; so that when the Pope’s vice- 
gerent bestowed a blessing upon 
the crowd assembled to do him 
honour, my feeling was that I 
merited my share. In 1827 the 
town of Guelph was first prospected 
by Mr. John Galt and others, re- 
presenting the Canada Company ; 
but where forest-glades then exist- 
ed are brisk and well-built streets 
now, noted for the excellence of 
their public buildings. Fancy a 
wolf coming sniffing up to our 
church-door! Not a bit of it; 
none of these animals are to be 
found within thirty miles of the 
city; and as for forest, the one 
difficulty is to find a retired walk 
at all. 

Although this Jesuit college is 
found perched upon the most com- 
manding hill in the neighbourhood, 
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Ontario is strongly Protestant, and 
agitated by warm feelings of sect 
and party, so that the fathers have 
their enemies as well as their 
friends. Indeed, the Orangemen, 
an energetic, perhaps conscien- 
tious, yet noisy army of young 
men, parade the streets at intervals 
under the very noses of the Jesuits. 
Once upon a time, many years 
ago, I was told, these zealous Pro- 
testants fairly besieged the Catho- 
lic church on the hill, talking of 
burning down that ‘ nest of Popery.’ 
But priests and brothers, poking 
the muzzles of their guns, spiritual 
and material, through the crannies 
of their then primitive church, de- 
fied the powers of the world to the 
onset; so the Orangemen, play- 
ing ‘We'll kick the Pope before 
us,’ marched away down the hill 
to dinner. Taking all in all, the 
feeling subsisting between denomi- 
nations is good enough at present ; 
but Canadian society bears much 
the relation to ours that a shallow 
pool does to an ocean, the one to 
be set in uproar by any wanton 
breath, the other not to be lifted 
but by a tempest. 

Our sober college was occasion- 
ally given up to levity of an in- 
structive kind, as when, to swell 
the building fund, our schoolboys 
and the young men of the congre- 
gation donned sock and buskin in 
the religious drama. At these 
times, the indefinable charm 
brought by the fair sex wherever 
they come, illumined our three 
flights of stairs. Ladies of all per- 
suasions, and, for the greater part, 
pretty and inquisitive, took sum- 
mary possession of Loyola’s do- 
main. Our efforts drew approba- 
tion, and were repeated. Scenes 
were painted on the premises by 
my associate in tuition, a clever 
Frenchman, some literary work 
falling to my share. ‘To see those 
talented Jesuits superintending the 
erection of staging, slides for the 
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scenes, footlights, and other mat- 
ters, one would have deemed 
them playwrights ‘to the manner 
born.’ Whatever the Jesuits do is 
well done. From the hot air of 
the theatre to the cool glades of 
our garden is a natural step, and 
so I will there end my narrative of 
experiences in a Jesuit college. 

The open air is God’s temple 
after all, but our Jesuits’ church 
came next; and sometimes, in- 
deed, the one seemed to explain 
the other, as upon May-day, dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin and 
her frotégées, the young. Then, 
the flowers sending up their frag- 
rance from the garden, butterflies 
and birds holding jubilee of colour 
and sound, one turned in to the 
cool aisles of the Church of Our 
Lady, only to see new colours and 
a higher music, as scores of young 
voices warbled gentle melodies in 
unquestioning faith and native in- 
nocence. In the garden, too, it 
was my pleasure to walk, upon or- 
dinary occasions, after the day’s 
work was over, beneath the bend- 
ing trees, and between purple clus- 
ters of grapes, red tomatoes, pink 
apples; through patches of tower- 
ing maize and creeping melons: a 
land of plenty, offering shelter from 
the dying but yet fierce sun, and 
immunity from the driving dust of 
the streets. 
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Sweet voices and strains of mu- 
sic were wont to rise in tremors on 
the evening air, from the convent 
close by, as some grand hymn might 
be sung by the pupils; or the deep- 
toned bell rang out for a special 
vesper service, or the organ pealed 
forth its sonorous tones beneath 
the skilful touch of Father F ° 
Mystic and solemn and melodious, 
such accessories could only depre- 
cate credal feud, arousing sympa- 
thy with religion’s self, which is 
equally remote from arbitrary de- 
signations of Protestant or Papist. 
Even the Christian sentiment of 
exclusiveness was apt to become 
merged in a wider feeling, wherein 
all flesh is the care of a beneficent 
God. And, reader, here let us 
part, leaving old sores unprobed 
and problems unsolved; leaving 
the Jesuit fathers to their load of 
obloquy and life of self-immola- 
tion. 

Perhaps we may be wiser and 
better as communions ; we rarely 
are either the one or the other as 
individuals, unless appearances are 
snares ; fifteen months’ experience, 
all wrong ; and the human book of 
feature and expression, a lie. My 
wish has been to deal fairly. I 
have only to say that I am person- 
ally responsible for my inferences, 
and trust to have made few incor- 
rect statements. H. U.S. 

















WINIFRED’S CONSERVATORY. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 


—_—_- 


‘THERE’s only one thing wanting 
now, Arnold dear, to make our 
little house perfect,’ said Winifred 
Moreton, as she clung coaxingly to 
her young husband’s arm; ‘and 
that is a conservatory—a wee con- 
servatory to keep us in flowers all 
the winter long. Look here, in 
this corner now, there are really 
three sides of it ready built; we 
should only want a front and a 
roof, and that old door we took 
from between the lower rooms, 
and the shelves inside.’ 

‘ And the apparatus to warm it, 
and the plants to stock it,’ added 
Arnold, with a smile. 

‘O, as for those, my friend, Mrs. 
Wodehouse, has promised to send 
me most of hers; she is going 
abroad shortly, and doesn’t care 
about them, she says; and she 
appears anxious that I should have 
them.’ 

‘So—so you are jealous of your 
dear friend’s conservatory, is that 
it? You forget, little woman, that 
the Wodehouses are rich folk, 
while you have been foolish enough 
to marry a poor young fellow in a 
Government office. However, c 
que femme veut ; have your conserva- 
tory, my Winnie, only don’t be ex- 
travagant about it.’ 

A month later the conservatory 
is finished, and Winnie is superin- 
tending the arrangement of a cargo 
of fine plants just sent by Mrs. 
Wodehouse. All have, as usual, 
a label affixed to a little peg at the 
side of the pot, on which the bo- 
tanical name of the flower is writ- 
ten; but she suddenly observes 
that this, in the case of the finest 


plant, is not a label merely, but a 
carefully-folded and sealed note 
directed to herself. 

She opens it, and her blue eyes 
grow first round with astonishment, 
then moist with pity as she reads. 
Finally she sits down among the 
flower-pots, and looks at them as 
they stand just where the men have 
left them, and there is a sort of 
superstitious awe depicted on her 
face, as if she fears lest the arrival of 
these pots of flowers is also the arri- 
valofagreatmiseryinherhome. All 
her pleasure, her almost infantine 
delight over the new conservatory, 
is gone ; it seems to have passed 
away as rapidly as the short ex- 
clamation of joy with which she 
had hailed the advent of these 
floral treasures. In her hand she 
still holds the note containing the 
cloud which, wreathing itself about 
her mind, is already beginning to 
dim the clear horizon of Wini- 
fred Moreton’s bright young life. 
She is reading it once again with 
much intentness, when she hears 
her husband open the outer door 
with a latchkey. She thrusts it 
into her pocket with hurried eager- 
ness, and then strives, but rather 
vainly, to compose her face into 
an appearance of creditable tran- 
quillity. The first secret has sprung 
up between her and Arnold, and 
the keeping it then and in'‘the 
future will prove a heavy tax on 
Winifred’s candid nature. 

He cannot avoid noticing that 
something is amiss, and ex- 
claims, 

‘ Why, little wife, how grave you 
look over your new toy! You 
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have got your conservatory ; you 
have some lovely flowers to put in 
it—very kind of Mrs. Wodehouse 
to send them—and still you look 
as if you had some heavy care on 
your mind. What és the matter, 
my dear Winnie?’ 

‘Please, Arnold, let me send for 
old Roffey the carpenter to put up 
some shutters and a bar across 
here, and a couple of bolts to the 
door.’ 

‘Foolish Winnie, do you think 
your plants so very precious that 
all the burglars in town will be 
after them? However, have your 
way. Send for that old carpenter 
with a face like a battered half- 
penny, and make your floral trea- 
sures quite secure. Meanwhile, 
perhaps you will treat me to a 
smile and a kiss.’ 

Days passed into weeks, and the 
conservatory was never out of 
Winifred’s thoughts, reminding one 
forcibly of La Fontaine’s fable of 
* Le Savetier et le Financier :’ 
‘Tout le jour, il avait l’ceil au guet ; et la 

nuit, 


Si quelque chat faisait du bruit, 
Le chat prenait l'argent.’ 


Alas, poor Winnie! her play- 
thing had become her défe noire, 
nor could all the care and solici- 
tude of her husband, whom she 
loved to adoration, lay the ghost 
which seemed to be wandering 
about her heart. 

The London season was over ; 
she accompanied Arnold abroad 
for his holiday, but the preoccupa- 
tion and listlessness of his little 
wife became a serious source of 
anxiety to him. Nothing seemed 
to amuse her ; nothing seemed to 
have any place in her thoughts 
save the one overwhelming desire 
to get home. Arriving at last in 
the first week in October in the 
bijou house in South Kensington, 
she rushed instantly into the con- 
servatory, looked carefully at all 
her plants, and counted them to 
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see that the number was correct. 
Arnold had some thoughts of send- 
ing for a physician, as he positively 
was beginning to fear that Winifred 
had some mental disease, which 
was developing itself into a phase 
which he was pleased to call 
‘plantomania;’ and not a little 
delighted was he to receive a tele- 
gram from his brother-in-law, who 
had been for some time past with 
his regiment in India, saying that 
‘he is coming home as fast as ship 
and railway can bring him, and 
that he may be expected in Lon- 
don any day.’ 

‘He will perhaps be able to 
throw some light,’ he thinks, ‘on 
this extraordinary infatuation of 
Winnie’s, not only for watching 
and tending her plants, but for 
locking them up and _ thinking 
about them ceaselessly.’ 

But Captain Verschoyle is not 
more able to account for his sis- 
ter’s peculiar mania than is her 
perplexed husband; and after 
many conversations between them 
on the subject, and much confabu- 
lation, they agree to consult the 
family doctor. Dr. Jones, how- 
ever, laughs at their surmises, and 
pooh-poohs their fears. 

‘He has known Winnie ever 
since she was a baby; he'll guaran- 
tee his reputation that there is no- 
thing mad about her.’ 

So he says ; but when he comes 
to see her, at her husband’s sug- 
gestion, the pained anxious ex- 
pression of her face, once so bright 
and smiling, the restraint of her 
manner, once so lively and gay, 
staggers even the belief of the 
faithful old Hippocrates. What 
can it possibly mean? 

‘ Look here, Mrs. Winifred’—he 
had always called her Mrs. Wini- 
fred since she married —‘ look 
here, Mrs. Winifred, I believe the 
odour of these flowers is making 
you look thin and wan. I shall 


tell your husband to have them all 
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carried away, and that little ugly 
conservatory pulled down.’ 

‘No, Dr. Jones, no. I wish to 
Heaven that it had never been 
built ; but to take it down would 
be worse than death to me.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said he, 
watching her keenly as he spoke. 

‘No, perhaps not; but plants 
are such a worry: they always die 
when you want them to flower. 
I am very sorry I asked for them. 
I was so much happier before I 
had them.’ 

The doctor was nonplussed, and 
began to think, with her husband 
and brother, that the worry these 
flowers occasioned her must be the 
result of a weak mind. 

To his repeated suggestion, how- 
ever, that if they were troublesome 
to her, the wiser course would be 
to get rid of them, she persistently 
offered the most determined oppo- 
sition. 

Altogether, Winifred’s conserva- 
tory was a puzzle to these three 
men’s heads, the like of which they 
had never previously been called on 
to solve. She was perfectly sane, 
perfectly coherent, perfectly wise on 
every subject, except about these 
carefully- tended plants. What 
course, then, remained to those 
who were interested in her, save 
to imagine she was afflicted with 
monomania ? 

The winter passed ; spring, with 
bright days and sharp winds, came 
at last, and brought once more a 
series of countless invitations for 
Winifred and Arnold Moreton ; 
for they were in good society, 
though their means were somewhat 
limited ; and Winifred, moreover, 
was a beauty. Nothing, however, 
had the effect of distracting her 
from what appeared to be the one 
sole amusement of her life—tend- 
ing the flowers in her conservatory. 

In the first week in May there 
was a splendid ball given by Lady 
Olive Farnham. The Moretons 
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were there; and Winifred, in a 
pale-pink créfe, which Arnold had 
insisted on ordering from Paris for 
the occasion, was surrounded by 
admirers ; in fact, she was on the 
straight path for becoming a fa- 
shionable beauty—a state of affairs 
to which Arnold would especially 
have objected, had he not been in 
a frame of mind to hail with joy 
any event which would make Win- 
nie forget to devote herself to that 
hateful conservatory. She seemed 
to be enjoying herself to the very 
utmost; and Arnold felt quite 
happy. ; 

While she was standing talking 
to a distinguished French diplo- 
mat, the colour suddenly forsook 
her cheeks, and she looked as if 
she were going to faint. Arnold, 
who had been watching her at a 
little distance, was at her side in a 
moment. 

‘ My dearest Winnie, what is the 
matter?’ he exclaimed. 

‘O Arnold, the Wodehouses— 
how dreadful !’ 

He looked round, but he saw 
no one, heard nothing that could 
give him any clue to her meaning. 

‘Would you like to go home?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Yes, please.’ 

He took her down-stairs, and 
called for the carriage. It was not 
till they were seated in it that she 
told him that while she was talking 
to M. de Merinan, she overheard, 
from a conversation that was going 
on behind her, that Mr. Wodehouse 
was locked up in a French prison 
for some bubble-share transactions 
in which he had been concerned 
in connection with a South Ameri- 
can railway, and that Mrs. Wode- 
house was dead. 

Arnold Moreton was not an un- 
feeling man, and he was truly 
sorry for this heavy affliction which 
had fallen on the family of his old 
friends. Still he could not be 
brought to understand why Wini- 
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fred should be so desperately upset 
by it ; for no sooner had she been 
released from her finery by her 
maid than she threw herself on her 
sofa, sobbing convulsively, and by 
turns rejoicing and lamenting over 
what had happened. Arnold grew 
angry for the first time in his life, 
really angry with his little wife. 

Dr. Jones had more than once 
recommended a certain amount of 
discreet wrath ; for the first time, to- 
night he felt inclined to follow his 
advice. 

He represented to Winifred that 
she was by no means fulfilling the 
mission that either love or duty 
imposed, wounding her sensitive- 
ness, too, not a little by telling her 
that, while he did everything he 
could to give her pleasure, she 
seemed to take a tacit delight in 
receiving all his advances with in- 
difference—nay, almost with con- 
tempt. 

His words went like a sharp 
dagger into poor Winnie’s heart ; 
but still she offered no word of ex- 
planation: only after a while she 
raised her tear-stained face from 
the sofa-cushion on which she had 
hidden it, and looked at Arnold 
with her large swollen eyes. 

‘One more favour, dearest Hub- 
by. I know I do not deserve it; 
but you will grant me one more, 
will you not?’ 

‘What is it, my love? You 
know J shall be delighted to give 
you anything in reason that will 
make you happy.’ 

‘Send for Blanche Wodehouse, 
and let her come and stay with 
us.’ 

Amold’s brow contracted into a 
frown. It was not that he objected 
to Blanche Wodehouse coming to 
stay with them, but that he was 
totally at a loss to conjecture what 
the affinity was that existed be- 
tween his young wife and these 
people, even to the extent of ren- 
dering her unfit for all her home 


duties. She saw his hesitation, 
almost amounting to displeasure, 
and threw herself into his arms 
with a sudden outburst of affec- 
tion. 

‘Arnold dear, grant me this re- 
quest—do, there’s a darling Arnold, 
— if you don’t, I shall be compelled 
to go off to the Continent myself, 
in search of Blanche ! 

‘You, Winifred! You must be 
quite mad ! 

‘Ono. Iam not in the least 
mad, only I have a terrible secret 
to keep, and the keeping it nearly 
sends me mad, Arnold dear. O, 
how I wish I could tell you all 
about it !’ 

‘A secret in connection with the 
Wodehouses ?” 

‘Yes; and you will let Blanche 
come, will you not ? 

‘I do not object to your having 
Blanche Wodehouse to stay for a 
little while, if her coming is at all 
likely to remove the incubus which 
has lain over you of late.’ 

‘It will, indeed it will, at least I 
hope so. O you dear darling old 
pet, you are much kinder to your 
little wife than she deserves, though 
she is not such a bad little woman 
as I know you have been thinking 
her of late.’ 

‘ Now let us to bed,’ he said, ‘ or 
you will look so jaded to-morrow, 
you will no longer merit the name 
of my pretty Winnie.’ 

To bed for Arnold Moreton was 
not to sleep. He was perplexed 
beyond everything to imagine what 
this extraordinary secret could be 
which had so changed Winnie. 
That the flowers in that conserva- 
tory had something to do with it 
he felt sure; but turn the matter 
in his mind how he might, he could 
make nothing of it; and after think- 
ing it over in all its varied phases 
for hours, he decided that it was 
perhaps as well he had given per- 
mission for an invitation to be sent 
to Blanche Wodehouse, since her 
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presence in the house might throw 
some light on the matter. 

At last Mr. Moreton fell asleep, 
to awake after a while with the sort 
of nightmarish conviction that some 
one had arrived, and that this some 
one was Miss Blanche Wodehouse. 
It was eight o’clock, and the sun 
was streaming gladly into the room. 
He was not dreaming then, and it 
was actually the voice of the butler 
outside the door, informing him that 
a young lady in deep mourning had 
arrived from abroad, and wanted to 
see Mrs. Moreton immediately. Of 
course it was Blanche Wodehouse, 
and of course Winnie, in her dress- 
ing-gown, rushed off without farther 
delay to receive her; and ‘most 
extraordinary,’ muttered Arnold, as 
he peeped over the staircase to see 
them meet, ‘they have actually 
gone into the conservatory and 
locked the door.’ He went into 
his dressing-room to perform his 
morning toilette, with a sort of des- 
perate resolution to give up all at- 
tempt at guessing the very difficult 
conundrum that had been presented 
to him. He did not hurry himself 
in the least; having resolved to 
give the matter up, he wrapped 
himself in a sort of gloomy resigna- 
tion. 

Quite an hour later, when he 
came out of his room, thinking that 
if possible he would get a little 
breakfast and go straight to his 
office out of the way, he met Win- 
nie at the door. She had dressed 
very quickly, and appeared in the 
freshest and prettiest of morning 
dresses, a glad smile on her lovely 
face, an open letter in her hand. 

‘O you great, dear, naughty 
Amold, you look as grave as if 
you had the weight of the whole 
world on your shoulders !’ 

The cloud partly passed from his 
brow when he saw the changed 
look on her face, and he held out 
his hand for the letter. 

It was the same that had been 
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attached to the largest of Mrs. 
Wodehouse’s flower-pots. With no 
small astonishment Arnold read as 
follows : 


‘Forgive me, my dearest friend, 
for the subterfuge to which I am 
compelled to have recourse ; for the 
trust and responsibility with which, 
without even daring previously to 
ask permission, I am about to bur- 
den you. Sooner or later you 
must know the sad secret of my 
life: my husband is a confirmed 
and desperate gambler. This fatal 
passion has gradually made our 
whole life one miserable acted lie. 
It was necessary to keep up appear- 
ances in order to avoid suspicion 
and retain his business credit. The 
more deeply we sank in debt the 
more wildly he sought to retrieve 
his fortunes at the gaming-table. 
Heaven only knows how soon and 
desperately this may end. My own 
little fortune, which by the culpable 
carelessness of my guardian was left 
in his power, has been dissipated. 
The only thing left for me and my 
poor daughter when the crash 
comes, as come it must, is the 
handsome farure of diamonds I in- 
herited from my mother. These 
are indeed, by every right, my own; 
but already my infatuated husband 
has his eye on them, and I dread 
lest any moment they may be 
gambled away. For my child’s 
sake I entreat you, help me to save 
them. They may’some day realise 
a sum which to her will be invalua- 
ble. Deep down in the mould of 
the flower-pots you will find them 
buried. There, for the present, let 
them remain ; keep them till a day 
comes when I or my daughter may 
reclaim them. Do not betray my 
secret even to your husband. I 
trust entirely to your goodness and 
your loyalty.—Your unhappy friend, 

‘Marian WODEHOUSE.’ 


‘So,’ exclaimed Arnold, putting 
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his arm round his wife, ‘this is the 
terrible secret, little woman, which 
has been wearing your life away. 
Ido not feel obliged to Mrs. Wode- 
house for not letting you confide in 
me.’ 

‘O Arnold dear, poor Mrs. 
Wodehouse, she is dead.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
followed Winnie down-stairs into 
the conservatory, where they found 
Blanche, a rather sad-looking tear- 
ful beauty of seventeen, whom Win- 
nie’s brother, Captain Verschoyle, 
was not altogether quite unsuccess- 
fully seeking to console as they 
stood together taking the plants 
out of the flower-pots and shaking 
the diamonds from their roots. 

Arnold looked at Winnie and 
smiled as he saw the picture ; per- 
haps he had a sort of vision ofa 
matrimonial pendant. <A few mi- 
nutes later they all four went down 
to breakfast together, Blanche’s dot 
lying before them in lustrous beau- 
ty on the white cloth. 
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Mr. Moreton being a busy man, 

Captain Verschoyle undertook the 
sale of the jewels ; but though he 
was always on the point of clinch- 
ing a good offer, somehow or other 
he never quite achieved it, and 
already Blanche Wodehouse had 
been nearly a month under the 
Moretons’ hospitable roof, when 
she rushed into Winnie’s conserva- 
tory one morning—now, since the 
finding of the diamonds, become 
once more the young wife’s play- 
thing—and threw herself into her 
arms. 
*‘O Winifred, he has asked me 
to marry him, and says Iam not to 
sell the diamonds after all, as he 
has quite enough money for us 
both.’ 

‘My dear Blanche, I am so very 
glad. You will make the sweetest, 
dearest little sister-in-law. Only 
fancy a marriage arising out of my 
building a conservatory, and then 
having, as Dr. Jones says, “ dia- 
monds on the brain” !’ 
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SPRING IN THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


———— 


Every one talks about the splen- 
dour of winter in the South, about 
the warmth and brilliancy of De- 
cember on the Riviera, when one 
can run up the hills at the back of 
the sunlit towns and pick a hand- 
ful of wild honeysuckle for Christ- 
mas morning—about the vivid co- 
louring of the winter sunsets, the 
profusion of winter roses ; but little 
has been said about the splendour 
of the early southern spring—the 
spring that comes at the beginning 
of February, when every growth 
throughout this blest corner of the 
world is budding and bursting into 
leaf and blossom. The hills are 
covered with anemones of every 
shade, from the palest lavender to 
the deepest purple ; the plains are 
yellow with jonquils growing wild 
by thousands ; the hedges are bril- 
liant with wild roses, with honey- 
suckle, with iris and asphodel; the 
maidenhair fern grows abundantly 
in every damp and shady corner ; 
the Oriental lenticus shows its crim- 
son berries and glossy foliage on 
every southern slope; and the 
orange and olive, the myrtle and 
the almond, the cypress and the 
lemon-trees are on every side, on 
every ledge of every hill; and 
above all is the deep-blue sky that 
is beyond the imagination of those 
who have never travelled south- 
wards. Even in January a few 
rays of sunshine will suffice to set 
these towns of the Riviera aglow. 
The rain will come down in a ge- 
nuine deluge at night, and the sun 
will rise in the morning as compla- 
cently as if nothing had happened, 
and will dry up all the roadways 





and pathways, will strengthen 
and encourage the almond - buds 
that are ready to burst into odor- 
ous masses of brilliant bloom, will 
fortify the millions of roses that 
blossom in the fields, and will 
send the exposed thermometer up 
to ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit ! 

The Aivernants, as all the fo- 
reigners who come to pass the 
winter and spring in the South are 
called, are able to bask in the sun 
in February, and sometimes in 
January! They can sit at the 
open windows, their rooms need- 
ing no warming element but the 
sunlight. They can watch the 
lawn-tennis, they can linger about 
the flower-kiosks, they can read 
their English journals at the Eng- 
lish reading-room windows, which 
overlook either luxuriant plains of 
palms and cypresses and yuccas 
and orange-trees, with glimpses of 
umbrella pines beyond, or ample 
expanses of the ‘sapphire sea’ of 
the Mediterranean. They can 
take their newspaper to the Pro- 
menade where the band plays, or 
to the terrace by the water’s edge; 
in fact, they can behave on the Ri- 
viera, as a rule, in the early spring 
months as they would behave at 
the English seaside in July and 
August. 

These observations apply to all 
the Riviera towns, but perhaps 
more especially to Hyéres, the 
‘Garden of Provence,’ as it is often 
called, which is the most sheltered 
corner of the vast coast-line, and 
which has as yet been one of the 
quietest of the health - resorts. 
People who have come here have 
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meant business: they have come 
to linger in the sunlight and to go 
indoors at sunset ; they have been 
through the six months’ season 
without getting a glimpse of the 
light of a street gas-lamp; they 
have insisted upon being visited 
by one of the doctors every day; 
they have been drawn up the hills 
in bath-chairs ; and some of them 
have even required to be accommo- 
dated with a seat when they have 
entered upon a campaign at the 
dark little post-office, where sits 
the official whose tousled head of 
hair looks as if he were perpetually 
rubbing his hands through it in 
despair at the multiplicity of the 
demands upon his time. 

The foreign element at Hyéres 
is mainly English, for the moment ; 
but a considerable change will 
doubtless be effected when fashion 
steps in, and the various improve- 
ments contemplated—the instal- 
ment of the Casino, the erection 
of the kiosk or pavilion for the 
municipal band, the arrangement 
of the gardens below the kiosk, the 
contemplated tramway from the 
English quarter (known among the 
natives as the Quartier des Mous- 
tiques and the Quartier du Mistral, 
for both of which cheerful accom- 
paniments to a southern resort the 
west of the town, where the English 
do congregate, is remarkable) to 
the orient district—put Hyéres more 
on a level with Nice and Cannes 
as regards civilisation. 

To some of us, however, it is 
not the lesser or greater deve- 
lopment of civilisation that charms 
us in these southern towns; it 
is the boundless beauty of Na- 
ture, the splendour of the scenes 
that surround us. We forget to 
note the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a Casino, as we stand on the 
olive- and pine-clad hills and look 
away towards the blue Mediter- 
ranean ; we do not sigh for a tram- 
way as we follow the windings of 


the narrow white roads where there 
is only just room for the passing of 
the diligence ; on the contrary, we 
worshippers of that Nature that 
‘never did betray the heart that 
loved her’ are prone to conceive 
that each step taken towards what 
are called commonly improve- 
ments will rob us of some treasured 
corner, some picturesque group of 
trees, some well-loved glimpse of 
field and forest. 

The spring that begins in Febru- 
ary lasts till May, each day bring- 
ing forth fresh charms, fresh beau- 
ties. The warmth of the air, the 
clearness of the sky, the indescrib- 
able brilliancy of everything, makes 
one feel sometimes that the privi- 
lege of life is a blessed one after 
all. We sit on our broad stone 
terrace shaded by the vine, and look 
around us: the orange-trees are in 
full vigour at the foot of the terrace, 
the aloes and the prickly pears 
and the palms and the almond-trees 
are within a stone’s throw, and the 
unbroken expanse of deep-blue 
sky is crossed in the distance by the 
line of purple hills. As we glance 
around us, and sip our coffee with 
a touch perhaps of southern indo- 
lence, it is hard to remember that 
we are at the very beginning of 
March. The Aivernants are indulg- 
ing in all the outdoor amusements 
connected with July in England. 
They are picnicking in the woods, 
they are hunting butterflies up the 
hills, they are gathering wild-flow- 
ers in the fields, they are collecting 
ferns in the shady lanes, they are 
sauntering along the Rue d’Antibes 
at Cannes, or the Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice, or the steep streets 
of Mentone and San Remo, or the 
varied Boulevard National at 
Hyeres, in broad-brimmed hats and 
light clothing, carrying big white 
umbrellas lined with blue or green, 
and very often wearing blue spec- 
tacles in order to protect their eyes 
from the glare ofthe sunlight. The 
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natives of Provence contribute 
largely to the picturesque aspect 
of the various places. The people of 
this land of troubadours and roses 
are not classically handsome ; but 
when they are young there is a fire 
about their eyes, there is a brilliancy 
in their smiles, that remind the 
ethnologist of their Moorish ances- 
tors. The men in their blue work- 
ing clothes, with their broad red 
sashes and wide-brimmed gray or 
black felt hats ; the women in their 
red skirts, black bodices, and enor- 
mous flat white straw-hats, make 
effective pictures in their youth. In 
old age they are, both men and 
women, hideously ugly. 

The Provengals have no sense 
of art, as a rule; they utterly fail 
to appreciate the beauty of their 
own country; they spend their 
lives in their native villages, utterly 
destitute of the spirit of adventure 
that should induce them to explore 
even their own province. There 
were people in Hyéres who, at five- 
and-twenty and thirty years of age, 
had never left the town, except to 
spend three days at Toulon at the 
time of their marriage! Marseilles 
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seemed at as great a distance to 
them as New York to the English- 
man. They are amazed at the 
English love of travel, and they 
are often amazed also at the Eng- 
lish people’s admiration of their 
country. They cannot understand 
that one should pay attention to 
the blue sky, and the palms, and 
the alleys of Oriental plane-trees ; 
and they cannot realise that in 
London these things are unknown, 
that our streets are not lined with 
palm- and eucalyptus-trees, that 
Ludgate-hill is not a sea of ane- 
mones, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
yellow with jonquils. 

Spring has a startling advantage 
over winter in the South, in the 
matter of mosquitoes. If thé win- 
ter be mild, these abominable in- 
sects linger on through November, 
December, and even into January ; 
but then they die out, and are 
never to be feared in February, or 
March, or April. They appear in 
March or April, but they are too 
young to do any harm. Only those 
who have suffered from mosquitoes 
will appreciate the full force of this 
argument. 











